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TWO POPULAR SERIES 


The Best Five Cent Copy Books Published 


RATIONAL WRITING BOOKS 


Medium Slant Edition — Vertical Edition 
Each in Six Books. Per dozen, 60 cents 


This system is the result of special study and experience in the 
training of school children to write, and combines perfectly the ele- 
ments of simplicity, utility, and beauty. It contains many valuable 
features not possessed by any other series at any price, and covers in 
six books the work which in other series requires eight books. The 
same copies occur in both the Medium Slant and Vertical Editions, 
thus making the books interchangeable. In the first two books, the 
copies are repeated half way down the page, thus enabling the begin- 
ner to do better work. The lower books contain attractive illustrations 
and interesting and instructive work. In the higher books many 
practical forms are introduced. 


AMERICAN 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


STEPS IN ENGLISH 
Book I, $0.40. Book II, $0.60 » 


These books constitute a distinct innovation in teaching language 
in elementary schools, which is at once sensible, practical, and modern. 
They teach the child how to express his thoughts in his own language, 
and do not furnish an undue amount of grammar and rules, They 
mark out the work for theteacher in a clearly defined manner by telling 
him what to do and when to doit. From the start lessons in writing 
language are employed simultaneously with those in conversation ; and 
picture-stuay, study of literary selections, and letter-writing are pre- 
sented at frequent intervals. The lessons are of a proper length, well 
arranged, and well graded. This series is free from the many faults 
found in other books of a similar nature. The work is not based on 
an antiquated plan, but is particularly suited: to modern conditions. 
The books do not contain too much technical grammar, nor are they 
filled with what is sentimental and meaningless. 


BOOK COMPANY 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


HOLIDAYS 


FRENCH GAMES 


FOR THE 


FRENCH CALENDARS for 1905 


tations from y 4 a" French | French Conversation Cards. Novel. 50 cents. 
40c., 50c., 60c., , $1.00, | Divided Proverbs (Four 50 cents. 
$1.25, and $1.50 each, postpaid. Jeu Des Acidemiciens. Witand Wisdom. 75cts. 


Citations Des Auteurs Francais. 75 cents. 

Jeu De Connais-ez-Vous Paris? 75 cents. 

VICTOR HUGO’S WORKS IN FRENCH | The Table Game. Everything on the dining- 

room table. 75 cents 
Les, Miserables. 5. half MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH BOOKS 
b d.) 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, | Stedman’s Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. 
(Abridg Accurate, handy. 1 vol., full leather 
es de Paris. 2 vols., 12mo, 200 illus- binding, $ 25 

Notre-Dame de Paris, $6.00; cloth, $3.00 Simple Rules for Bote e. By K.N. Steele, a 
atrevingt-Treize. 1 vol., 12mo, half morocco, ‘* bridge ’’ authority. edition, revised, 25 cts. 

oe $3.00; cloth, $1.50. Shakespea-e: His Cr be Lovers. (A Perpet- 

Les Travailleurs de la Mer. 1 vol., 12mo, half ual Calendar.) Not only useful, but instructive. 
morocco, $3.00; cloth, $1.50. $1.00. 

Any of the above sent prepaidfor the price. Send for catalogue of additional books for the holidays at 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS’, 851 and 853 Sixth Ave., New York. N, W. Cor. 48th St. (No branch stores) 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Philosophy of Arithmetic, = - $2.00 


Containing the history of arithm.‘ic derived from the latest discoveries. 
Mental Science and Culture, = - = $1.50 
Normal Methods of Teaching, - -. = $1.50 


Both works presenting the most approved methods of the New Education. 


THE PENN PUGLISI COMPANY 


923 Arch Street, - - PHILADELPHIA, 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


Conforms to the best modern methods of teaching the correct use of the language. 
First Book in English for third and fourth grades. - 
Language Lessons for Grammar Grades. 


Samples sent for examination 25 cents each, 


English Grammar for Grammar Schools. 


Correspondence sclicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 


BOSTON 


W YORK CHICAGO 


Nature Study Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


By A.C BOYDEN, 
A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


° ‘*Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Late Secretary Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education. 


Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


Best Work Yet Written. 


“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examimed the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Caro.tyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 


Bedford, Mass. - 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. 


Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid, Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: i0 East 


14th St., Manhattan. CHICAGO : 378 Wabash Ave. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


CAPTAIN ERI. A Story of the Coast. 
By Joseph C. Lincoln. Superbly illus- 
trated in colors by Charlotte Weber. 
156 Fifth avenue, New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., publishers. 400 pp. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

In these days of voluminous stories, un- 
rememberable and worth neither remem- 


bering or reading; impossible of plot, ani 
in “dialect” whereof living man never 
heard its counterpart, filled with cheap 
“philosophy,” and in a literary sense not 


even pap for babes, it is refreshing to 


open a book, well written from a |.terary 
point of view, with humor fresh and 
genuine, with the characters talking as 
human beings really talk, with reverence 
for the things that are good, and with a 
plot which does not violate every sense of 
both the prebable and possible. Such a 
beok is “Captain Eri,” deservedly on2 of 
the best sellers of the season. The b_ox is 
not written from a perusal alone of other 
books. The author has made a personil 
study of his characters and stage setting 
The scene is laid on Cape Cod, and the 
wholesome sea breezes blow through the 
whole story. The religious bigots and 
fanatics of the little country place, the 
politicians, and the ne’er-do-woells are 
shown, but rot harshly, the hard-work ng, 
hard-headed, upright fisher-folk and far- 
mers, and of course there is a thread of 
love, as there should be in every life s ory, 
writ on paper or on the heart of man. 
The story centres around Captain Hedge, 
retired sea captain, who makes his liv_ng 
by fishing, who is genuinely witty, warm- 
hearted. and sane. With him are two 
other old ex-salis,the three trying to keep 
bachelors’ hal!, and finally matching cents 
to see which shall marry, keep house and 
board the other two. This much of ex- 
planation will do for an appetizer. What 
we would say is that the book is both 
readable and worth reading. is the kind 
of book that leaves a good taste in the 
mouth, ard makes the reader the better 
for the hours he has spent in laughing 
and crying over iis pages—for there is 
material for both exercises. 

HEALTH, STRENGTH, POWER. By 
Dudley Allen Sargent, Se. D., M. D., di- 
rector of Hemenway gymnasium, Har- 
vard University. Boston: H. M Cald- 
well & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 277 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 

No man has ever been more widely or 
more favorably known in connection 
with physical training in America than is 
Dr. Sargent. He is an enthusiast, a 
scientist, a physician, and a teacher. 
For thirty-five years he has devoted him- 
self to the study and teaching of physical 
science, and for twenty-five of these years 
he has been at the head of the physical 
science department of Harvard. His 
numerous articles and papers on physical 
training are well known, as well as hs 
many inventions of the modern system of 
gymnasium apparatus. which have been 
adopted all over the world. No one else 
has had the same audiences or the same 
hearing. He is a master, an art’st, a 
leader in this field. In this work Dr. 
Sareent has aimed to make physical 
training more popular by devising a 
series of exercises which require no ar- 
paratus. It is profusely illustrated with 
half-tone illustrations from _ original 
photographs furnished by the author. 
The book does not appealto the athlet> or 
etudent in whose life physical activity 
plays a considerable part, but to thse 
who lead a serentary life, whether man 
or woman. At this time, when brene- 
fits of outdoor living and breathing pure 
air are being agitated, the simple exer- 
cises, when followed as here described, 
cannot but be found beneficial to the 


highest degree, and the work should be in 
every household. It is an important ser- 
vice that Dr. Sargent here renders the 
public. 


KAYSER AND MONTESERS BRIEF 
GERMAN COURSE. By C. F. Kayser, 
Ph. D., and Frederick Monteser, Ph. D., 
DeWitt Clinton high school, New York. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Half leather. 
12mo. 363‘pp. Price, $1.20. 

This introductory German course, com- 
prising grammer, exercises, reading, and 
conversation, follows the recommenda- 
tions of the committee of twelve of the 
Modern Language Association and of the 
college entrance examination board. It 
is a result of many years’ classroom ex- 
perience on the part of two practical high 
school teachers,and in many resp-cts, both 
in general arrangement and in imporiant 
details, differs widely from the traditional 
text-book in German. In brief, the work 
prevides : careful drill upon pronuncia- 
tion; memorizing and frequent repetit.on 
of easy colloquial sentences; drill upon the 
rudiments of grammar; abundant easy 
sentences designed not only to fix in mind 
the forms and principles of grammar, but 
also to cultivaie readiness in the repro- 
duction of natural forms of expression; 
exercises in word formation leading to an 
acquisition of an adequate vocabulary; 
and the reading of graded and ccnnecied 
selectious in prose and poetry. The book 
eonsists of seventy-five lessons—includ.ng 
the review lessons and connected reading 
matter—each of which contains one or 
more topics of grammar, special vocabu- 
lary, and exercises in reading and writing 
German, with suggestions and such helps 
for the student as are needed. 


AVERY'S SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. By 
Elroy M. Avery, Ph. D., LL. D. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
ean Book Company. Half Weather. 
12mo. 423 pp. With illustrations. 
Price, $1.20. 

This book is designed to meet the wants 
of all secondary schools on chemistry and 
to provide a satisfactory text, a sufficient 
amount of individual laboratory work, and 
suitable lecture-table demonstrations. . It 


- js an entirely new book, and pos-esse3 the 


various pedagogical features that have 
made the preceding volumes of the Avery 
series so successful and popular. C/‘ear- 
ness and accuracy of statement mark the 
definitions, directions, and explanations. 
The experiments are simple and instruct- 
ive, easily performed, and adapted to the 
use of inexpensive and easily obtainable 
apparatus. Unusual space is devoted to 
chemistry as applied to important indus- 
trial processes, and every modern topic 
pertaining to the science that is worthy 
of consideravion receives its proper 
treatment. The practical applications of 
chemistry to the affairs of every-day life, 
such as the contamination of water, bread 
making, the fertilization of soils by the 
action of nitrifying bacteria, etec., are 
given a great amount of attention. 

LYRICS OF CHILDHOOD. By Edward 
Mayhugh. New York: The Grafton 
Press. Cloth. Price, $1.0v. 

It is more and more apparent that there 
are mcre persons writing exceptionally 
good verse than in many years. if indeed 
there was ever so much that was so good. 
The magazines have been revelling in :t 
for a long time, and now tke tendency is 
to put these stray verses into book form. 
James Whitcom) Riley, Frank L. Stanton, 
Will Carleton. Richard Burton, Nixon 
Waterman, Sam Walter James Bai] 
Naylor are a few of those whos? books of 
verses pass from edition to edition, and 
here is another who has touchrd a popular 
chord in such p-ems as “Think of me on 
in a while, little boy” and “Don’t cry, 
little girl,” and this, his first volume, is in 
its second edition ina fewmonths. Th 
verses are in many cases adapted to the 
echoolroom. This is especially true of 
“The Woolly Worm,” “Whip-poor-Wili,” 
“The Rainbow,” “The Bumble Bee,” 
“Questions,” “A Little Mouse Lived in a 
Cocoa Shell,” and “Skyward.” 

THE NURSERY FIRE. By Rosalind 
Richards. [Illustrated with full-page 
plates by Clara . Atwood. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Every home where there are-children 
vives emphat'c welcome to a tork of pure, 
sweet, entertaining child stories. Here 
we have a volume containing twen‘y- 
seven such stories, just what is needed for 
reading or telling as the little ones gather 
about the nursery fire. 

It is gotten up in very attractive style, 
beautiful covers, large, c'ear type wide 
oe. The book is every way delight- 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Pitman’s Commercial Speller 

e Journal o ucation savs: ‘‘The first pock 

speller that is really worth while.” 
176 pages. Cloth, Price, 35 cents. 


PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING. 
Adopted by New York Board of Edu ‘ation. 
Published for both Single and Duuble Keyboard, 
Price, 50 cents; Cloth. 75 cents. 

Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 81 Union Square, (West), N. Y. 


| 
Hotel Belleciaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 
New Yoru. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 


Restaurant 


“*Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath..............s0. 2. rda 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per day 

Every improvement known to. ern in- 

rite fi ine, “The Hotel Be 
rite for our magazine ot 11 
MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


INE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 


The luxury of C. P. 
hy. unequalled 
alace Sleeping 
Oars and the com- 
forts of the New 


Improved Tourist 


Sleeping Cars 
cost no more than 
via other lines, 


Expert Travelling 
Passenger Agents em- 
ployed to give details 
and estimate rates for 
any tour combination 
you may select, 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RY. 
Through Car Lines to 


TICKETS 
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St. Pani, and Pacific 


PACIFIC 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . . .-. $2.60 ayear. 


CLUB RATES. 


Inclubsof threeormore, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 a 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5 50 S 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both pepers to one address, 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 ad 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
»-A Beacon Street. 10 E, l4th Street. 878 WabashAve. 


A SONG OF TOIL. 


BY RIGHT REVEREND FREDERICK DAN HUNTINGTON. 


I take the little kiss she gives me when I go forth at 
morn, 

] take the little farewell wish upon the breezes borne; 

] take her little arms’ caress and in the morning light 

Go out in the world of toil, the battle for the right. 


Ring, anvils, with your clangor! 
Burn, forges, fierce and far! 

The night shall bring the wor!d of home, 
Where love and goodness are! 


I lean to little lips she lifts to my rough lips of love, 

I read the mother-hope that shines in eyes that gleam 
above; 

I hear the roaring city call, and unto it I go 

Light-hearted for the stress, because a child heart loves 
me so. 


Swing, hammers, with your clatter! 
Whirl, wheels, and shaft and bcam! 

The light of love shall guide me h-me 
From out of this shroud of steam! 


1 take the little rose she holds and pin it on my breast, 

I take the tender memory of her word that cheered and 
blest; 

] face the urgent purpose of the labor that is mine, 

Filled with her trust and patience, her youth and faith 
divine. 


Plunge, cities, with your thunder 
Of traffic-shout and roar! 

1 take the task and do the deed, 
While she waits at the door! 


I take the task, I face the toil, I deem it sweet to be 
Bound to the labor that is love for love’s fine liberty; 
From morning unio eventide, remembering her I go, 
Under bending wheel that glides forever to and fro, 


Sing, mills, your clattering chorus, 
Down where the millions sweat! 

I bare my arms and give my strength 
And joy in what I get! 


l give and take, and give again, and unto dark am bent 

Beneath the burden of the task for which sweet life is 
spent; 

But, ah, the wage so dear to have, the little lips that 
wait, ° 

The hearts that ring, the arms that cling, when I unla‘ch 
the gate! 


Clang with your mighty revel! 
Roar, cities, with your str:fe! 
And God be praised for strength to toil 
For wage of love and life! 
—Selected. 


l’d laugh to-day, to-day is brief, 
1 would not wail for anything; 
I’d use to-day that cannot last, 
Be glad to-day and sing. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Remember, three things come not back: 

The arrow sent upon its track— 

It will not swerve, it will not stay 

Its speed, it flies to wound or slay; 

The spoken word, so soon forgot 

By thee, but it has perished not; 

In other hearts ’t is living still, 

And doing work for good or ill; 

And the lost opportunity 

That cometh back no more to thee— 

In vain thou weepest, in vain dost yearn, 

Those three will nevermore return. 
—From the Arabic. 


THE INDIVIDUAL. 
BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


[Address November 20, 1904.] 


I wish to-day to dwell upon this thought, that 
while in this country we need wise laws, honestly and 
fearlessly executed, and while we cannot afford to 
tolerate anything but the highest standard in the 
public service of the government, yet that in the last 
analysis the future of the country must depend upon 
the quality of the individual home, of the individual 
man or woman in that home. ‘The future of this 
country denends upon the way in which the average 
man and the average woman does his or her duty, 
and that very largely depends upon the way in which 
the average boy or girl is brought up. 

I wish to see in the average American citizen the 
development of the two sets of qualities which we 
can roughly indicate as sweetness and strength—the 
qualities on the one hand which make the man able 
to hold his own, and those which on the other hand 
make him jealous for the rights of others just as 
mach as for his own rights. I want each of you boys 
and girls and each of you young men and young 


women to have the qualities without which people — 


may be amiable and pleasant while things go well, 
but without which they cannot succeed in times of 
stern trial. I wish to see in the man manliness, in 
the woman womanliness. - 

One of the best anguries for the future of this 
country lies in the fact that we brothers have grown 
to regard one another with a broad and kindly char- 
ity and to realize that the field for human endeavor 
is wide; that the field for charitable, philanthropic, 
religious work is wide, and that while a corner of it 
remains untilled we do a dreadful wrong if we fail 
to welcome the work done in that field by every man, 
no matter what his creed, provided only he works 
with a lofty sense of his duty to God and his duty to 
his neighbor. 


-A SCHUOL OF PKACE. 
BY EDWIN GINN, BOSTON. 

The meeting together of representatives from all 
over the civilized world, such as we have just seen in 
Boston, offers a very great opportunity for studying 
and improving present conditions. But do we make 
the most of these opportunities? Is not our cirele 
of influence too limited, our work’ too temporary and 
intermittent? All these eloquent speeches reach 
only a few thousand people, and press reports at best 
are but meagre. When the week is over we return 
to our homes and take up our accustomed duties; 
and the whole work that thas been discussed is by 


‘ most soon forgotten in the engrossing cares of the 


world. We need a permanent, persistent force, to 
take advantage of the enthusiasm aroused by a great 
Peace Congress, and by printing and spreading 
broadeast the words that are spoken keep the cause 
alive. Constant agitation will be imperative for 
many years to come to educate the people to demand 
a less expensive and more reasonable method of con- 
ducting international relations. No solution of this 
most difficult problem is possible unless it be under- 
taken by broad-minded men who are ready to ignore 
boundary lines and all mean thoughts of nationality, 
seeking ouly the highest good for all. If we can ever 
bring the nations to limit this constantly increasing 
military force, there will be much more hope for the 
future; with this terrible burden removed, we can 
move forward mere efficiently and more hopefully. 

I wish to throw out a hint, for the consideration 
of business men, in regard to the foundation of an 
organization which might properly be called “A 


“School of Peace.” In the first place, in establishing 


such a school, a board of trustees should be selected 
from those who have shown distinct originality and 


executive ability in carrying on large business enter- 
prises. ‘l’o their hands should be committed the duty 
of choosing the ablest men in the country who desire 
to devote their lives to the study of this most import- 
ant of all questions. They should carefully consider 
the conditions of the whole world and the relation 
of all nations to each other, in order to inaugurate a 
working scheme that shall be just to all. They 
should be competent to select the most efficient as- 
sistants to join with them in the great undertaking. 
Lo establish and equip this “School of Peace” on 
broad anc lasting foundations, a large endowment 
is necessary. If anything is to be accomplished in 
this world, either great or small, some one must do 
something. Talking is all very well, and generally 
necessary to precede action; but I have yet to see a 
crop of wheat gathered from the field, bridge span 
the river, a ship launched into the sea, or a railroad 
cross the continent, by mere talking. Some one must 
put his hand to the work, or furnish the funds for 
other hands, in all undertakings, else they wiil fail. 
Moral influence is good, but if that is our sole reli- 
ance, this cause wil not be far advanced. Until 
moral infiuence is quickened into action, little will 
be accomplished. 

Many intelligent people have said to me, “The 
plan which you propose is too broad and too far- 
reaching, to hope for any immediate results.” Im- 
mediate results are not what we are ooking for. 
ivery peace-loving citizen should do all he can to 
promote the cause of arbitration in the settlement of 
all disputes; but at the same time he should at.empt 
to remove the causes of contention. Is not the gr.at- 
est cause of international complications the vast 
armaments of the world? We recognized this prin- 
ciple when we established a law to prevent the carry- 
ing of firearms by citizens. It is the well-armed man, 
prepared for a quarrel, who is most ready to seize 
thé first occasion for engaging in one; and as with 
the individual, so it is with the nation. 

Of course no plan can succeed which is not based 
to a large extent upon present conditions, which 
does not at any rate frankly recognize them; each 
nation would expect the same armament, relatively, 
as now exists, and with good reason. If all could 
agree upon some equitable, proportionate plan, the 
present armed force could be reduced very materially 
—perhaps one-half in the near future. 

Perhaps the most important step to be taken in 
effecting what is so sadly needed would be the calling 
of a convention, not of politicians or envoys seeking 
first the advancement of their own people, but of the 
greatest and noblest men in all the world, who should 
meet together as a Congress of Nations, to devise 
better plans for co-operation in the world’s work. 
The relations of the individuals in the different 
countries are much closer than those of the states 
themselves; and when the noblest individuals of the 
nations shal] meet in convention, some practical 
working plan will surely be evolved for reducing this 
vast expenditure of life and treasure. 

The whole world has so long depended upon phy- 


‘sical force to maintain proper relations among the 


nations that a change to an economical, moral, and 
reasonable plan for the settlement of differences must 
perhaps be slow. We may not expect ito perfect the 
ideal organization in a day or in a year. The great 
object should be to make a real beginning toward 
lessening the armaments of the nations. This work 
cannot be done by one or two men; but we can lay 
the corner-stone. All great enterprises must have 
a beginning; and it is in the providence of the Alll- 
Wise that no good thought or act shall fail. Some 
seed may fall in barren places by the wayside; but 
enough will find fruitful soil and grow, until the 
earth shall yield its rich harvest of good overcom ng 
evil, when man shall no longer desire to overreach 
or injure his brother, but all shall join in the prayer 
and effort for peace on earth and good-will to men, 
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GREATEST OF RESPUNSIBILITIES. 


BY FRANK E. LAKEY, PROVIDENCE. 


The thoughtful teacher must ever keep his face 
toward the future. The petty troubles and boyish 
pranks mvat not mar our views of the future man 
and woman who daily sits before us. We can easily 
and modestly assume from our own personal experi- 
ences that as we have been helped or hindered by the 
acts, words, and ideals of others, often without their 
knowledge, so our acts, words, and ideals are infiu- 
encing our pupils. The mightiest forces in life are 
the silent ones. 

Our unconscious influence as well as our conscious 
influence is bearing fruit fifty and a hundred fold. 
What if the boy or girl fails now to grasp the force 
of an illustration or the value of a suggestion! Our 
duty, like the village preacher, is to “allure to 
brighter worlds and lead the way.” Soon enough will 
our pupils learn the false side of life and of men. It 
is our privilege so to arouse the best part of our 
pupils’ nature that they will scorn to pass in a copied 
balance sheet or to lie when guilty. 

We teachers must ever bear in mind the words of 
the immortal Englishman:— 


“* To thine own self be true. 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


We must expect no virtue in our pupils which we 
do not earnestly strive to possess and practice. 

What is to be the fuiure of our boys and girls? 
Heaven only knows, but our influence should be such 
that our pupils will think more of us ten years after 
leaving than when they parted from us. Shall our 
pupi's make money? Yes, if honestly made. It is 
not necessary to pull some one else down in order 
that we mey rise. Honcst, fair, open methods always 
pay. A clean record is a gilt-edge investment. As 
we sow, sO must we reap. Make money with clean 
hands, change arid, desert lands into fertile farms, 
convert refuse hoofs into glue, use the by-products. 

What dces the future hold? Who can foretell 
waere cr what the researches will reveal in electric- 
ity, in wireless telegraphy, in radium? Who does 
not see the need of business methods in church 
affairs? Federation of churches, utilization of waste 
products, as in the Salvation Army, are business 
methods. Who does not see the awful waste and 
rascality in the cities of this fair land because of the 
lack of business methods and manly principles? 

More important still, why do 95 per cent. of busi- 
ness ventures fail? Why is there so much unrest 
among the thoughtful working people? Why do so 
many, many pecple after years of toil and upright 
lives pass into old age in want, anxiety, and trouble? 
The answer to all these questions is the lack of busi- 
ness training. Granted we can do little for past 
errors, what can we as teachers do for the future? 
We can teach business principles, we can inspire a 
love for business methods, a respect for accurate, 
definite results, a habit of providing for the future 
while it is yet day. 

Not only pupils but the business world is under- 
going tremendous, vital, and far-reaching changes. 
Who can tell the end of such movements ag trusts 
and combines? Is might right? Has every man his 
price? Next to the inspired man of God, no one cai’ 
influence so strongiy at the right time of life as a 
commercial teacher. Our opportunities are vast, the 
need is great, the future is the outcome of the pres- 
ent, or is what we make it. May we rise to the 
splendid possibilities of our profession, and our duty 
to the future.—Address. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. W. Luu, Newport, R. 
An eminent business man of the Empire state has 
investigated and then publicly declared that a gram- 
mar school education adds fifty per cent. to the 
worth of a man; a high school, one hundred per cent. 
and 1 college, three hundred per cent. We cannot 
select our ancestors, although Holmes has sugge ted 
that such a aclection would be very desirable; but we 
can do the next best thing and see to it that the 
succeeding generations have good ancestors. 


OUGHT NUMBER TEACHING 10 BE 
OULTTEDIN THE FIRST THREE GRADES? 
BY SUPT. GEO. H. WHITCHER, BERLIN, N. H. 

Not long ago a prominent educator remarked that 
“we ought not to teach number in the first two or 
three grades,” and while he probably meant some- 
thing other than his words implied, it is none the less 
unfortunate that statements of this kind should fall, 
unqualified, upon the willing ears of those who use 
them to uphold conclusions quite at variance with 
the opimions of our best educational thinkers. 

As the above quotation stands, and as it was left 
in the minds of those who heard it, it would be 
equally true to say that we ought not to teach lan- 
guage, nature study, or geography in the first two 
or three grades, indeed we might use it as proof that 
the first two or three grades ought to be dropped al- 
together, and the child be allowed to run at large 
until he is nine or ten years old. 

The speaker above quoted had in mind, no doubt, 
formal number, and was fighting against that most 
unreasonable tradition that little first and second 
grade pupils ought to begin memorizing that Grube 
abomination known as “the forty-five combinations,” 
and he was right in hitting that ugly head with 
alinost any kind of a club. Still there is no excuse 
for denying the pupil the opportunity for acquiring 
a number foundation, and just as a language founda- 
tion is laid by talking and writing, a science founda- 
tion by seeing and handling the things of nature, 
or a geography foundation by observing babbling 
brooks, sloping hillsides, or decaying rock, so ought 
the number foundation to be laid in number experi- 
ence. 
The function of the school is to aid the pupil in 
acquiring an all-round experience, starting with that 
brought from the home and building systematically 
upon it. 

A five-year-old pupil, when he first comes to the 
public school some bright September morning, 
brings with him more of actual mental and physical 
accomplishment,—-such for example as a language 
mastered, eyes sharp to see, a brain that questions 
everything with its ever ready how and why, hands 
that obey the will, and feet that are guided by the re- 
flex centres,—than any teacher can hope to equal in 
any other five years of that pupil’s life, and this 
power has all heen gained since the helpless little fel- 
low first saw the light of day by contact with his im- 
mediate surroundings. 

It is safe to say that every line of mental or phy- 
sical activity that leads to something good and use- 
ful later or in life is thus started under normal con- 
ditions and in harmony with the great pean of 
heman evolution. 

A babe at an early day observes the cat and dog; 
at the age of a year he speaks their name,—here is 
nature study and language. At three years he knows 
there are two kittens on the floor, one apple in the 
plate, or three cows in the pasture,—here is number 
and nature study. At four he will exercise judgment 
in breaking a cooky or piece of candy into two pieces 
so that his little sister may share in the feast; he will 
tell you that “sister has half of the cooky,’ or, if the 
halving has been imperfectly performed, he may tell 
you that “sister’s piece is smaller” than his own, as 
quite likely it will be. Or, if two pieces of a stick of 
candy, one but a trifle longer than the other, are pre- 
sented for his choice, there is not much danger of 
his taking the smaller. . 

Our first grade pupil comes to the school with the 
language germ not only sprouted, but well grown; 
he has his facts of observation of plants and animals, 
of wild and cultivated flowers, of fruits from the 
orchard and nuts from the forest, of clouds that float 
and waters that flow, of hillsides he has toiled up or 
tumbled down, of snow paths to coast over and ice 
to slide on, and he has his number concepts too, such 
as an accurate discrimination between the short and 
long stick of candy, the large and small piece of pie. 

He can halve an apple, though he prefers a whole 
one. Now having all these lines of mental activity 
founded in his every-day experience, has the school 
a right to say that this or that line must cease de- 


veloping, or at best be left to shift for itself? Have 


we any more right to withhold the stimulus to num- 


ber development than we have to say, “Stop talking; 


your language powers are ahead of your thinking. . 


What you need is to think a year or two and then 
talk.” 

We do not teach formal grammar in the first two 
or three grades, but we do teach language, and a 
whole lot of it, too. We do not tell the pupil that 
his nouns and verbs must agree in number, but we 
do correct his speaking and writing to conform to 
that rule. We do not teach a “language conscious- 
ness,” but we do develop a “language sense.” 

Tn the same way we should not teach formal num- 
ber, but we should systematically, persistently, and 
rationally lead the pupil to add to his little store 
of number experiences, gained before coming to 
school, by measuring, comparing, grouping, and 
judging. To check this normal tendency of the 
mind for a year or two is as wrong as to withhold 
moisture or sunlight from vigorous, growing young 
plants. 

Yes, we want to teach number from the very first 
day of the first year in school. Teach it rationally, 
so that all the child’s powers shall be employed, his 
muscles in manipulating scissors, pencil, or brush, or 
in placing sticks and tablets, using crayon on the 


blackboard, or in fashioning clay or pulp; his judg-. 


ment in discriminating as to size and form as well 
as in determining “how many.” 

He may talk, or write, or draw, or model in clay, 
or weave colored splints, or whittle, or build block 
houses, and all the while add to his number experi- 
ence. The true education develops the whole of the 
pupil’s powers, gives him mastery over himself, 
makes him able to do, and at the same time builds a 
deep, broad foundation for number. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE.—(V.) 


BY JOHN E. MORRIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Alliance, O. 


RELATION OF SUPERINTENDENT TO PUPIL. 


Kor many months the large bell on a schoo! build- 
ing had been cracked It was once sweet-toned and 
people loved to ‘hear it. But now its discordant 
vibrations jarred the nerves and it was sent to be 
recast. In the recasting the following line from 
Longfellow was placed upon it, “Oh, what would the 
world be to us, if the children were no more?” I 
have occasionally gone to a schoolroom in the dark, 
but I never wanted to stay long. The quicker I 
could get what I wanted and get out, the better it 
suited me. An empty schoolroom is one of the 
dreariest places on earth. ' 

The school exists for the child and not for the 
teacher, principal, superintendent, or janitor. The 
child has the right to be educated and it is his duty 
to improve his opportunity. Likewise the state has 
the duty to provide means of education, and it has 
the right to insist on its children improving the 
means provided. The superintendent should protect 
the child and the state in their rights, and endeavor 
to see that each performs its duty. Probably the 
greatest opponent the child has in exercising his 
right to an education is an injudicious, careless, sel- 
fish parent, who through drink, ignoramce, or gen- 
eral worthlessness fails to provide the child a com- 
fortable home, proper clothing, and sufficient food. 
When a superintendent stands before a school and 
looks bevond the faces that are turned towards him 
he wonders that the pupils learn as much in schoo! 
as they do, for he can realize how many forces are al 
work drawing the child’s attention away and hinder- 
ing the very work for which the school is establishe. 
True, he would not do away with these forces, ' 
they constitute life itself, but he would block th: 
wheels of many of them if he could. 

‘he pupil has a right to a good teacher who will 
be kind to him, firm with him, interested in his we!- 
fare, able to instruct properly, and worthy of emula- 
tion in habits. character, and conversation. He als» 
has a right to a comfortable seat and desk, a sanitar) 
schoolroom, a healthful temperature. a pure atmo-- 
phere, plenty of light, good tools with which to work, 
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and a chance ata playground. “The pupil has the 
rivht to be taught with authority, to ‘have ihe prin- 
le of respect. for authority instilled into him, to 
|. treated in his present capacity as a learner, and 
\ i reference to his future career as citizen and 
over. It smacks some of presumption to say that 
:)« superintendent can or should see that the pupil 
) accorded all these rights, but he can do a good 
deal toward it. 

(ne of the roles in which the superintendent fre- 
ucntly figures is to act as mediator between teacher: 
wi! pupil, and in this role he has an opportunity to 
display his tact, wisdom, and authority. The long- 
sering teacher generally gets the favorable deci- 
sion, for he is a poor superintendent who is not 
loval to his teachers. Sometimes, however, the 
teacher is clearly ithe wrong, and it becomes a nice 
matter to do justice to the pupil and yet uphold the 
icacher’s authority. When both parties are sensible, 
the dispute is easily settled; but when pride, anger, 
ani stubbornness prevail, the task is difficult, and 
nothing but absolute authority can be used as a last 
resort. One of the first things to do in the media- 
torial capaeity is to remove the mask of misunder- 
sanding and prejudice that clouds the vision of 
teacher and pupil. When this is done, they see each 
other in a new light, and are transformed from 
tyrants and monsters to reasonable creatures. The 
teicher must be shown that the pupil has rights, 
that he must be judged from the motive and as a 
hild, not as an adult. The pupil must be shown that 
the teacher has rights, that she is responsible for a 
vood scheol, that she is backed by the state and com- 
niunity, and that her interest in preserving order 
and insisting on good work is the pupil’s interest. 

A teacher, somewhat ruffled, came to a superin- 
iendent with an essay wnritten by a slow, dreamy- 
eyed, yellow-haired girl, well up in her teens. “Just 
read that essay over and see if you can find one single 

sentence of originality in it.” It was about the 
“golden sunset sinking in the west at the close of 
day,’ and other sentimental matters. “It is all 
original,” said the superintendent, “it is just lke 
her.” The teacher laughed good-naturedly an 
thenceforth saw Miss Yellowhair in a new light. 
A boy who had given many teachers considerable 
trouble onee asked me to transfer him to another 
school, giving as a reason that his mother washed for 
a living and that all her customers lived near the 
said school, thus making it convenient to carry the 
clothing on the way to and from school. The teacher 
ic whom he wished to be assigned had some justi- 
fixable reasons why she did not want the boy in her 
«hool, but I considered the boy’s rights as para- 
mount and transferred him. A boy was once sent 
to me for using insulting language to a teacher. It 
did not take long to show him the true position of 
a teacher in school and community. He soon became 
heartily ashamed of his conduct and freely apolo- 
xized to the teacher, thus establishing new and bet- 
ter relations. The following story from the lips of 
a teacher is not exactly pat, but it is good. She had 
had an unusually trying day, and one boy of ten had 
heen exasperatingly mischievous. She kept him after 
school, but all her talk and appeals made no impres- 
sion. In despair she let him go and sought counsel 
ind comfort from a special teacher who was in the 
hall. “Do you think,” she asked, “that boys have 
souls? “No!” was the reply, “nobody does, whoever 
heard of such a thing!” “But men have souls, when 
do they begin to grow in boys?” “Souls begin to 
zrow in boys when they begin to wash their necks of 
‘heir own aecord.” 

A superintendent has general oversight over 
pupils. Tle has authority over them in school and 
should note their behavior and industry there. He 
las control over them on the school premises and on 
their way to and from home, and it is very impor- 
tant that he make them feel this fact. Some pupils 
are inclined to doubt the superintendent’s authority 
outside of school; and the best way to produce an 
acknowledgment of such authority is not by mere 
assertion, but by plain reasoning and quotations from 
law and legal decisions. Fe even has authority to 
lake cognizance of a pupil’s conduct on Saturday or 
any other time if his conduct in any way interferes 


with the discipline or good management of the 
schools. Jowever, this last should be rarely used, 
and he should be exceedingly careful not to over- 
step the hounds of his legal control, for by so doing 
he will weaken the authority that rightfully belongs 
to him. There is a tolerably well-defined knowledge 
of time and place in Young America when it comes 
to the matter of rights and authority. 

As far as possible a superintendent should know 
every hoy and girl in school, and he should endeavor 
to remember them when they get out. He should 
always manifest an interest in them by dealing with 
them fairly and squarely, by showing himself familiar 
with their work and progress, and by helping them 
to solve the great problem of employment when- 
ever that question arises. Many a man has reason 
to rise up and bless the name of his superintendent 
tor helping to decide in the matter of vocation or for 
giving a friendly word of commendation to the right 
person at the right time. 

My next article will be on the relation of superin- 
tendent to teacher. 


DR. T. B. NOSS, 
Principal California (Pa.) Normal School. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE JUVENILE COURT. 


BY BEN B. LINDSEY, 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST THE JAIL, AND HOW MICKEY 
HELPED. 

In the fight against the jail last winter I had no 
more ardent supporters than the street boys who had 
been its worst victims. hey were always at my 
beck and call to testify before the governor and the 
mayor, the police board, or others, and whatever 
may thave ‘heen said to the contrary, I do not believe 
they lied ‘or exaggerated. In any event the fight 
against the jail was won and the “detention home” 
has taken its place. It only applies to children 
under fourteen. ‘his rather disturbed one of my 
allies, a street hoy known as “Mickey.” Me came to 
me one day looking rather disconsolate. He had 
been employed by the “millionaire tramp” to appear 
on the street at a certain time when the “tramp” 
wes dispensing pennics out of a hatful to small boys 
to gather a crowd. To further this plan it was pro- 
posed to create additional excitement by having 
Mickey grab the hat from the “tramp” at the proper 
time, when he was to he “shagged” by the police- 
inan and arrested. It seems, as Mickey expressed it 
to me, “de eop wasn’t on to his job,” and did not 
carry out his part of the program. Mickey per- 
formed ‘his to the letter. He came to me for ad- 
vice as to what to do with the pennies. I assured 
him he was net responsible for neglect on the part 
of the police department under such circumstances. 
On being threatened with arrest, he investigated the 
law which he had aided me so manfully, in the 
way of collecting evidence, in getting through the 
legislature. 

“Judes,” said he, “didn’t I help you get this law 
through?” 

“Yes.” T replied, “Charley, you rendered noble 
service.” 


“Well,” says Charley, “where does I come in? 
Didn’t ] tell you some time back dat I was fifteen?” 

“Yes, Charley, you did.” 

“Well, say Judge, can you forget dat? I am tir- 
teen from now on. I have heen pinched so much 
when I haven’t done nothing I ain’t goin’ to take no 
more chances; if dis ’ere legislatur’ can keep kids out 
of jail under fourteen dey can set me back two 
years.” 

Charley is the boy who assured me “that he never 
toid de trut’ to de cop, because it wouldn’t do a ting 
but git vou inter trouble.” Ife likewise assured nre 
that he had always told me the truth because he had 
never been able to keep out of trouble until he had 
“run against ine.’ The most serious objection that 
Charley had to a certain slanderous article about 
him in the newspaper was not the libel involved, but 
because, as he expressed it to me, “thevs done gone 
and put it on the sporting page where all me frens 


from Cheyenne to Albuquerque would read it before - 


night.” Charley had feelings and respect for his 
friends. he trouble was he had some wrong kind 
of friends ‘and a pride that was played upon by the 
wrong kind of influences. He has different friends 
now whom he is just as anxious to please, and a 
pride and a conscience that responds as nobly to 
different influences and different ambitions, yet the 
wellspring of it all is precisely the same. The direc 
tion ef it is a little different. The same energy that: 
used to get him and others into trouble and into jail 
is now keening both himself and others out of eicher. 
—-Reprinted from Charities. 


WHO SHALL SELECT TEXT-BOOKS ? 


[Continued from Journal of December 1.] 


BY A. DUNCAN YOCUM, CHESTER, PENN. 


To my mind the question of’ where responsibility 
for the selection of text-books should rest hinges 
upon the truth or falsity of the assumption that 
the differences in the leading books of a particular 
type are so slight, that one of them is as well adapted 
as anv other to the needs of a particular locality. 
If this were true, there would be no need of expert 
selection, either direct or indirect. If selection were 
delegated io the superintendent, it would be to re- 
lieve the hoard from the solicitation and pressure of 
competing publishing houses, and to prevent the 
factional disturbances occasionally consequent upon 
a “text-book fight.” 

But while it is trne that publishers frequently 
turn out text-books which closely resemble each other 
in their characteristic features, they publish far 
more which present fundamental differences, based 
upon conflicting theories, and involving methods of 
work that are diametrically opposed. While others 
than the superintendent may have the expert train- 
ing necessary to intelligently compare such text- 
books, it is only in rare instances that others than 
he can combine with it the expert knowledge of 
local courses of study and methods of teaching neces- 
sary to judge which book is best adapted to local 
conditions. 

He should have the power to try a book in a room 
or so, in case he is not fully satisfied as to ifs adapta- 
bility. 

His teachers should be encouraged to bring to his 
attention any unsatisfactory features that they find 
in the bocks which they use, and given opportunity 
to make formal recommendations when they file their 
annual requisition for supplies. In the case of 
special teachers and supervisors such recommenda- 
tion should be the determining factor. 

All representatives of publishing houses should be 
referred te him, and given full and impartial hear- 
ing. When he has made his comparisons and reached 
his conclusions, his recommendations, accompanied 
by the facts wpon which they are based, should be 
presented to the proper committee of the board, and 
passed upon from the finanaial point of view. As re- 
gards selection, however, they should be final. The 
reasons for such finality may be summarized as fol- 
lows:— 

(1) Qoncentration of responsibility in one in- 
dividual. 
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(2) The consequent greater likelihood of careful 
judgment, and 

(3) Of unbiased judgment, checked by readier 
detecticn of ulterior involves. 

(4) The fact that the superintendent is usually 
more likely than any other to possess the experi 
knowledge, beth of books and local conditions, neces- 
sary to intelligent judgment. 

(5) The elimination of various ill-effects which 
commercial competition occasionally has wpon a pub- 
lie bedy. 


PLEA FUR BETTER!TEA CHERS SALARIES 


BY REV. DR. R. S. HOLMES, 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg. 


Good service steadily rendered should be the meas- 
ure of the wage. Intrinsic value enters into the 
question as surely as it does into the question of the 
market value of stocks, and there is this difference: 
there is no danger of over-capitalization by a body 
of public school teachers who put a price upon their 
own worth, issue stock for it, and unioad it on a 
trusting and eager public. 

The public school teacher has a value and what 
may be fairly called an intrinsic value, too. This 
factor in our educational life is for the most part a 
woman. For a large number of children between 
the age of six and thirteen years she is the only edu- 
cational force that means uplift, purity, cleanliness, 
manners, morals, sobriety, and a desire for social 
elevaticn. For the moral rescue of many a girl she 
1s absolutely indispensable. She is, when the public 
ideal is met, a woman thoroughly trained, intel- 
lectvally keen, broad in outlook, strong in purpose, 
noble in character, and above all, physically equal to 
the strain of five or six hours a day, and sometime: 
more, in crowded, heated rooms, which in spite of 
scientific attempt at good ventilation are scarcely 
better than boxes of fetid, befouled air. A woman 
who is all this has intrinsic value. But intrinsic 
yalue is all she can call her own. She has no safe 
deposit box, with coupon-bearing securi‘ies safely 
stored away. She has no income-bearing or bringing 
resources of stock, or bond, or mortgage, or real 
estate character. She is a woman of intrinsic value, 
but without money. If she had money she would 
not teach. 

There are certain things required of her. She mus: 
dress decently or better. She must eat and pay for 
it. She must have a proper, respectable, and ap- 
proachable abiding place. She must not wear out 
her energy by performance of other work outside of 
school hours in order to increase her income. Leav- 
img school at from 3 to 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
she should have the time until 9 the next morn‘ng 
for resting her body and mind, for thinking out solu- 
tions of troublesome questions which the day may 
have brought, and preparing for the duties of the 
next day. That is one of the most arduous demands 
made upon a teacher in any grade of school. Arnold, 
of Rugby, said he could never teach a lesson until he 
had gone ovcr it-afresh no matter how many times 
he had already previously taught it. Put as a matter 
of fact there are a great many teachers in this city 
who are compelled to sweep and cook and iron and 
sew and do cther parts of general domestic service 
before school hours in the morning, and after school 
hours at night, in order to supplement imadequate 
salaries and live out of debt. Take a sing'e example 
of a teacher who receives in a Ward school, say, $400 
per year of forty weeks. On this Sum she has to live 
fifty-two weeks. If she pays $5 a week for room and 
board, and who knows where a fit woman can find 
room and board for such price in this city? If she 
pays $75 for suitable clothing, and what woman can 
dress as the teacher ought to be dressed on such a 
sum in this city? If she pays one nickel for car fare 
five days in the week for forty weeks, and $10 for 
hooks, and $10 for dentistry and physicians’ fees for 
the year; and what woman in the teacher's position 
does or can buy these things for this price? 

If she is religious (and if she is not, God pity her 
work) and pays for pew sittings in chureh, and for 
gifts for God’s work in the world ten dollars more: 
and allows for that unreckoned, unreckonable item, 

incidentals, ten dollars more, she will have fifteen 


dollars left as the result of a year’s work, and not a 
penny allowed to help toward a much needed change 
of air and place during the unemployed weeks of the 
summer vacation; weeks for which the mortgaged 
money has heen laid aside to pay out dollar for dollar 
as the steady demand for board and lodgings comes. 
The illustration is not exaggerated. Any one can 
verify it any day. 

This Ward school teacher holds the most import- 
ant place in the system. She has the most pupils, 
the voungest and most difficult to secure results from. 
It is from the grammar grades that the largest num- 
bers of pupils drop out because of inability of par- 
ents to carry them further. It is the Ward schools 
that furnish the young street loafers, and impossible 
caddies of the golf links, and the brazen, hoyden 
girls that hate school, as their parents say, because of 
the ineificiency of the board teacher. 


Here is the rule: Poorly paid teacher working 
poorly; city suffering from vagabond boys and girls 
turned out to find another sort of schooling among 
the influences which swell the criminal classes. Four 
hundred per year of forty weeks is ten dollars per 
week for twelve weeks, or when spread from year’s 
end to year’s end it is $7.66 a week: and is less than 
the average family pays weekly for its one maid for 
general housework. 

This is a plea for hetter pay for the teachers of 
city schools. Six years’ experience ought to give a 
teacher in the Ward school, if she starts with $400, 
at least $900 per year from that time on. Other 
cities have set us recently a good example. It is the 
hour for aggressive, progressive cities to recognize the 
work of the splendid women who are serving her in 
her public schools. 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


OLIVES. 


The wild olive is native to both hemispheres. 
Early explorers found it growing in Florida and the 
Uarolinas. 

The most congenial home for the cultivated and 
commercial olive on this continent is Norihern 
Mexico and Southern California. The climate of 
California is ideal for olive culture, as the tree can- 
not endure extremes of heat or cold. A warm and 
equahle temperature is essential to its best deve’op- 
ment. The low valleys at the level of the sea are its 
safest habitat. 

When the Franciscan monks settled in this locality 
to feund their celebrated Missions they imported 
olive scions from their old European home. The first 
planting was made at the San Diego mission in 1760, 
and in a few years olive orchards were found at all 
the twenty-one missions along the coast. ‘Trees set 
out by these reverent churchmen are still living and 
bearing, though the mission buildings about which 
they stood are long since in ruins. The olive tree is 
proverbially long-lived. At Marseilles, in France, is 
a tree that is reported as nearly 

A THOUSAND YEARS OLD, 


and stil] is in hearing. It is so large that twenty per- 
sons could easily he accommodated within its hollow 
trunk. 

Great care is necessary in the production. of good 
trees. If raised from the seed, its tendency is to re- 
vert to its wild type, and to yield berries too small 
for pickling and valueless for oil. So the trees are 
propagated from cuttings from strong, vigorous, and 
prolific progenitors. 

The olive begins to bear profitably when about 
seven vears old. Under favoring conditions at ten 
years it will yield from four to five gallons of berries. 
As it ages, the vield increases. ‘here are trees 
about the San Gaibriel Mission that produce fifty 
gallons of berries each year. But with intelligent 
care in watering, pruning, and ridding it of imsect 
pests, trees in full bearing will average 250 gallons 
of berries annually. 

The natural olive belt in Southern California is 
from 600 to 700 miles in length, and from thirty to 
125 miles in width. As the demand for olive 
products in berries and oil is constantly increasing, 
olive culture is becoming one of the most important 
branches of husbandry in this country. In 1895 
more than half-a-million young trees were sold from 


‘ THE NURSERIES OF POMONA 


alone. Six hundred thousand trees have been set out 
in California in a single year. It is morally certain 
that this region will soon be able to supply the trade 
with all the pickled olives and olive oil that it may 
require. 

The taste for pickled olives is an acquired taste. 
Very few persons are partial to them at first eating. 
But afterwards there is in many instances an almost 


inordinate fondness for them, 


The green-colered olives found in our stores are 
the unripe fruit prepared for consumption by a 
process of pickling. They are not nearly so rich in 
oil, nor possessed of so fine a flavor, as when the 
berry is fully matured. The ripe berry is black, not 
green. At four stages of maturity, olives for pickling 
are gathered—when green, when of a reddish tinge, 
when ripe, and when dead ripe. 

The picking and treatment of the berries require 
great care. They must not be bruised when being 
taken from the tree, or they will speedily mould or 
rot. Usually they are picked into canvas baskets, or 
raked from the trees into canvas sheets. Then the 
gathered berries must be kept in scrupulously clean 
conditicns, as they are 

PECULIARLY SUSCEPTIBLE TO ODORS 


that would destroy their flavor. Tobacco smoke, the 
turpentine of a pine floor would readily spoil them. 

As they are naturally very bitter even when fuily 
ripe, so bitter that birds will not eat them, the first 
effort is to relieve them of this bitterness. This is 
done by a-water ireatment, which requires from forty 
to eighty days. Another mode of treatment is. by an 
alkali bath, that removes the bitterness in a few 
days.” When the bitterness is removed by either of 
these processes, the berries are then placed in a alt 
brine weaker or stronger as taste may call for. When 
sufficiently pickled, they are bottled and hermetically 
sealed, and are sent to the dealers and consumers. 

Olive oil is used extepsively in pharmacy, in the 
manufacture of soaps, and for preserving sardines. 
The demand for oil for these and other purposes is 
very large: A few years ago America was large'y 
dependent on southern Europe from Spain to Greece 
for its olive oil. Italy markets about 70,000,000 
gallons every year, and Spain almost as much. Yet 
this enormous production was scareely more than 
enough to supply the European demand. About one 
million gallons were annually imported by the 
United States. ‘The large demand led to a shameless 
system of adulteration and substitution of peanut oil 
or cotton-seed oil .with 


FALSE LABELS ON THE BOTTLES. 


Inferior oils were masquerading as the genyine 
article. 

A government test was made of sixty-six brand: 
of olive oil sent from foreign countries, and not one 
of them was found to be absolutely pure, though 
they were all labeled “Pure Olive Oil.” Some of the 
specimens did not contain any olive oil. As Americ: 
naturally desires the gennine article, it is looking t 
California to supply it, and it will not look in vain. 

To press the oil from the berries necessitates 
especially the greatest cleanliness. The berries are 
first cut hy a machine, then made into a pulp, an‘ 
the pulp placed in sacks of burlap. These sacks are 
then subjected to a great pressure, in some instance= 
of 159 tons. This first pressing is done slowly, an‘ 
the resulting oil is called “virgin gliye gil,” because 
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of its supericr-quality. ‘Che pomace is ground again 
and much finer, then subjected to heavier pressure, 
and the oil secured from it is named “virgin olive 
oil—second pressing.” A third crushing and press- 
ing vives rut little oil, and this of a very inferior 
grade, though it is denominated “pure olive cil—third 
pressing.” 

Then follows the process of clarification, which is 
done by passing it through filtering paper drop by 
drop. It takes twenty-four hours for a gallon to 
make its way through the filter into shining gla‘s 
jars. ‘Whe oil is now ready to be put up in bottles or 
cans, and appropriately labeled, when it is ready as 
a pure and delicious product for the market. 

The Los Angeles Olive Growers’ Association alone 
reported a yiekl of more than 50,000 gallons of oil 
for the olive harvest of 1903. which would net the 
producers a half-million dollars. In the San Fer- 
nando valley this association has 1,130 acres of olive 
orchards in bearing, and is constantly increasing its 
acreage. While the olive industry of California is 
yet in its infaney, there is an excellent promise of 
its hecoming one of the most remunerative industr-es 
of the Pacific coast. 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


As the holiday season approaches and decoratious 
for home and church in honor of Christmas 
are the subjects of attention, we turn with un- 
varving custom to the ever fashionable and 
suitable holly and mistletoe. The former is said to 
derive its name from the habit-of adorning religious 
edifices with its hranches and berries, its name being 
originally “Holy Tree.” The holly is an evergreen 
shrub, a native of temperate climates. There is but 
. one European species, the 
common holly, with which 
we are all familiar. It is 
found as far north as 
Scotland and is native in 
some parts of Asia. Holly 
is also found in South 
America, and numerous 
species are naiives of 
North America. In ap- 
pearance the tree is rather 
stiff, but this is compen- 
sated for by the abundant 
branches glossy, green 
leaves, the latter of a 
rather leathery consist- 
ency. ‘The leaves grow 

Fig. 1, alternately on the stems 
and are ovate and spiny-toothed. (See Fig. 1.) The 
plant is rarely more than the size of an ordinary 
bush, but species in the colder limits of its growth 
have heen found twenty to fifty feet high. The 
lowers are whitish, small, and regular. The fruit is 
abundant, and consists of small, brier-like 
(rupes (Fig. 2). The color is usually a 
bright scarlet, but in rare cases it is yellow 
or white. The drupes contain from four 
'o six seed-like stones, (See sections of 
frit in Figs. 3 and 4.) The fruit fur- Fis. 2 
hishes food for birds, On the human race it acts a 


an emetic and purgative, 
and, in excess, is a 
poison. ‘The leaves have 
been used medicinally as 
a remedy for rheumatism 
and gout. The wood of 
the holly tree is very 
-valuable. It is fine in 
grain, hard, and almost as. white as ory, and 
capable of a high polish. It is used for many orna- 
mental and useful purposes. 

Mistletoe.-—This plant is in even greater demand 
at the merry Christmas season than the holly. It is 
the subject of many of the superstitions of the 
British Iruids and ancient Germans. One of these 
customs is handed down to the present day, viz.: the 
‘habit of kissing under the mistletoe at Christmas. 

Much merriment is caused by suspending an in- 
nocent little piece of this plant from chandelier or 
doorway and then surprising the unwary loiterer be- 
neath the magic spray with a warmer welcome than 
is looked for. The mistletoe 
is shrub-like, and belongs to 
the class known as parasites; 
that is, it relies for sustenance 
upon some other plant or tree, 
to which it atitaches itself. It 
is found oftenest on the apple, 
pear, hawthorn, fir trees, and 
oaks, though not as often on 
the last-named as is generally 
believed. It is very plentiful 
in some regions of England, 
and has been naturalized in 
parts of Scotland. The stems 
are forked and bear leaves of 
an obtusely-lanceolate shape, yellowish-green in 
color (Fig. 5). The flowers grow in small clusters 
at the divisions and ends of the branches. The 
male and female 
flowers grow on sepa- 
rate plants. Fig. 6 
represents a female 
flower and Fig. 7. a’ 
male flower of the 
mistletoe ‘I‘he her- 
ries resemble cur- 

Fig. 6. rants and are white, Fig. %. 
one-seeded, and full of a glutinous juice, which 
causes the seeds to adhere to the branches of trees 
and take root. 
The appearanca 
of the berries 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 


Fig. 9. 
and their man- 
ner of growing 
Fig. 8. is shown in Fig. 
8, and the next illustration (Fig. 9) shows a vertical 
section of the fruit, magnified, in which the em- 
bryo may be seen. The berries are food for birds, 
and bird lime is made hoth from them and from the 


leaves, 


. 


MIDDLETOWN (OH10) TEACHERS’ CLUB. 

This town has a teachers’ club that deserves all 
praise, as the program of the year which ‘they issue 
is the most elaborate, the best balanced, the most 
suggestive of any that has come to the editorial 
rooms of the Journal of Education. A presentation 
of topics can give slight hint of what the program 
provides for. 

For specific study all the teachers make an ex- 
haustive study of the geography and history of Asia, 
and of Stanley Mall’s massive books on “Adoles- 
cence.” 

The October meeting had five papers on “Vacation 
Reminiscences” — “Summer ‘Trips,’ “Summer 
Schools,’ “Summer Reading,” “At Chautauqua,” and 
“At the N. E. A.” 


The November topic was the “Philippine Is’ands’’: 
“History of the Filipino,’ “Natural Resources,” “Philip- 
pine Exhibit at St. Louis,” “Filipino’s Capacity for 
Growth.” 

The December topic is “Japan”: ‘Characteristic 
Traits,” “The Spirituelle of the Japanese,’ “Japan and 
England, Compared and Contrasted,”’ “If Japan Con- 
aers.” 

The Jaumary top'c is “Siberia”: ‘Natural Resources,’ 
“Amone the Exiles,” “Trans-Siberian Railway,’’ Read- 
ing from Tolstoi. 

The February topic is “China”: “A Lesson in 
Chinese Geography,” “China’s Wealth,” “Chinese Indus- 
tries,” “A Trip Through Pekin,” “The Yellow Peril.” 

The March topic is “Thibet’: “Nature and Man in 
the Himalayas,” debate, “Resolved that England's Inter- 
ference in Thibet is iustifiable.” 

The April topic is “India”: “The Wealth of India,” 
“The Food Question,” “The Englishman in India,” 
“Genius of the Hindoo Mind,” Read.ng from Kip inz. 

The May topic is “Persia’: ‘Its People and Environ- 
ment,” “The Industries of the Persians,” “The Light of 
Asia,” Reading from Omar Khayyam. 

The June topic is “Asiatic Turkey”: “The Sick Man 
cf Burope,” “H's Policy in Asia,’ “Extent and Var_ed 
Character of his Kingdom,” ‘“‘Mhe Turk in the Holy 
Land.” 


TAE LUMBER-YARD FOR HOME INDUS- 
TRY STUDY. 


An effective means of reviewing the geography of 
the country is afforded a teacher who studies a large 
lumber-vyard with. her class. The several for.sted ~ 
sections will be brought to mind; questions will arise 
as to the distribution of rainfall as accounting for 
the forests, and questions as to the distribution of 
temperature, which will explain the kinds of trees 
predominating in the forests of the different se2- 
tions. The story of the routes taken by the lumber 
to reach the home market will review the cities that 
control the commercial movement of lumber as well 
as the great commercial routes of the country. 

A visit to a lumber-yard can he conducted very 
comfortably in winter when field work is at a dis- 
advaniage. It will suggest appropriate nature study 
work for this season when outdoor life is inactive. 
What are the qualities of the different woods that 
adapt them to particular uses? How do these quali- 
ties suit the needs of the different kinds of trees, and 
how have they been developed by their habits of 
growth? Just here there is need of pictures to show 
the conditions under which the different species of 
trees grow: pictures of scattered, long-leaf pines cn 
the sandy districts of the southern coastal plain; pic- 
tures of the lordly firs and cedars of Washington; 
pictures of the forests of old-growth white pine that 
are yet found in some districts near Lake Superior; 
and pictures of the hardwood forests of the Alle- 
gheny plateau. 

We have a large chart of pictures of ‘forests and 
forest trees so arranged that all sections of the con- 
tinent are presented somewhat as on a map. At the 
upper part of the picture sheet, or the north, are 
views of the treeless tundras and stunted spruce 
forests; at the left, views of the Pacific forests from 
Alaska to the Isthmus; at the centre, forests of the 
Rocky Mountains and typical views of the treeless 
plateaus, plains, and prairies; at the right. the spruce 
and pines of the Canadian border, the hard woods of 
the Mastern States; and helow these the various ever- 


(Continued op page 394,) 
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In the nineteenth century war killed 14,000,000 
men. 


Nature studiesis love each other much as the 
musicians do. 

A funny story is not so funny if it is told simply 
because it is funny. 

Love of wisdom and learning because of favoring 
vonditions marks the scholar. 


No moral education is complete until one comes 
to love truth himself and for itself. 


Columbia University has received gifts to the 
amount cf $4,587,000 in the past three years. 

Think, if you can, what it means to expend wisely 
for schools $22,000,000 a year. That is one of the 
educational problems of New York City. 

Hartford, Connecticut, had the first school for the 
deaf in 18t?, and that work has placed the name of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet among the foremcst 
educators of America. 

Cambridge is likely to be the first New England 
city to pension teachers. It is time that some New 
England city saved the reputation of this section in 


this matter. 


It is only a question of time when there will be 
quite a general demand for a diploma of some kind 
after a two-years’ course in the high school. Quincy, 
Mass., has been granting this for some time, as have 
a few other places. 


Pennsylvaria has a young steer weighing 3,000 
pounds, and this mammoth animal was skilfully fed 
and exercised and groomed for the purpose of break- 
ing all records. Steers weighing from 3,000 to 4,000 


pounds will soon be quite common, Educators in 
their own field, with different material, food, and 
training, must be equally alert and skiJful in inereas- 
ing the knowledge and power of children and youth. 


'very vietory of impulse over reason is an im- 
peachment of home or school. Theoretically, it 
would be possible to train a child, as an up-to-date 
nurse trains every babe, so that never would impulse 
give way to reason, or its equivalent, knowledge of 
what was to be done and when and how. Of course 
this is more theoretical than practical in real life, 
but it is approachable so far as any serious mani- 
festation of impulse is concerned, but home and 
schoo] must unite in an intelligent effort. 


Pennsylvania is heroic on the vaccination ques- 
tien. The state board of health is enforcing the law 
despite the “conscience crowd” that objects. The 
following is sent to every school board:— 

“You are instructed to address a communication 
to the parents or guardian of every child of school 
age in your district, that no child will be permitt.d 
to enter school next week who cannot present a -cer- 
tificate of successful vaccination signed by a reput- 
able physician. 

“The penalty for failure, neglect, or refusal to 
comply with the law is a fine of not less than $5, nor 
mere than $100, or imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding sixty days.” 


CRITIC AND CRITICISED. 


Superintendent G. H. Danforth of Greenfield in 
his admirable address before the Massachusetts 
State Association told a capital story on the relation 
of the critic and the criticised. A physician of large 
experience with the lance had a boil of his own 
opened, and he remarked that it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world which end of the lance you are on. 


MONTHLY SALARIES OF MEN, 


In the Wnited States the average monthly salary 
is $49.45. 

The highest is in Massachusetts, $140.94. | 

The lowest is in South Carolina, $25.96. 

Nevada ($100.84), Rhode Island ($116.10) alone 
pay more than $100. 

Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
alone pay more than $85. 

Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, ‘South Dakota, 
Vermont, Virginia, pay less than $50. 


New Jersey 


BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Unless all signs fai] Boston has the best school 
beard nominations as a whole that she has had in 
severa] years. There is a better spirit between the 
Public School Association and the two leading 
parties than existel last year and the year before. 
The P. 8S. A. apnears te be in much better popular 
favor than in recent years, they having placed them- 
selves before the public in a more favorable light. 
It would seem as though four of the nine new mem- 
bers must be theirs, and probably six of the nine. 


EDUCATION SYMPOSIUM. 

The Massachusetis State Association made physi- 
cal education the main theme of a two-days’ session, 
and no topic has ever called forth more brilliant 
papers and addresses or awakened a more general 
discussion. Evidently it is a live topic and one upon 
which a consensus of opinion is both desirable and 
needful. 

1. Js there need of physical education to-day as 
there was not prior to 1880? If so, why? 
2. Oan any use be made of the recess that will 


do away with the need of training in physical educa- 


tion? If so what use can it be put to that is ade- 
quate? 
3. Are out-of-doors exercises indispensable? 


What are best? Should these be directed? 
4. Is play that is systematically directed as good 


for the school as though it was spontaneous? 
as good for the individual? 

5. Can indoor, classroom exercises be made to 
answer? If so, how? How much time is needed? 

6. Do girls need it more or less than boys? Why? 
What is best for them? 

7. Any general discussion of physical education. 

The answers may be specific and apply to any or 
all of these questions, or the topic maybe treated in 
whole or in part as a general article. We would like 
a large number of responses. Will you say some- 
thing upon it promptly? We would like to hear from 
you not later than January 20. Address Symposium 
Editor, 29-A Beacon street, Boston. 


Is it 


Pa&RMANENT EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 


The first remark of President Roosevelt at the 
banquet at the St. Louis Exposition was: “I have 
but one regret, and that a deep regret—a regret that 
the exhibit cannot be made permanent; the regret 
that it is impossible to keep the buildings as they 
are for our children and our children’s children, and 
all who are to come after us, as a permanent memo- 
rial of the greatness of our country.” 

What a million people have thought the President 
has said. But there is one exhibit there that might 
easily be made permanent, and that without seriously 
burdening any one—that is the educational exhibit, 
which was, all in all, the most valuable of all the 
“palaces” on the grounds. Fortunately, most fortu- 
nately, Dr. William T. Harris has found it possible 
to arrange to have the most valuable features of the 
Palace of Education set up at Asbury Park in July 
for the meeting of the N. E. A., under the experi 
direction of George 8; Gay, who is unquestionably 
the great expert of the world in the detail manage- 
ment of such a trust. If the selection which he 
makes is given and not loaned, there ought to be 
some way provided to install this as a permanent ex- 
hibit of edneational progress, duly replenished by 
better preducts from time to time, in Washington, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, or 
Chicago, with Mr. Gay as custodian. In view of 
what the President said at St. Louis, it ought to be 
easy to get a reasonable appropriation from Con- 
gress or any state legislature for such a purpose. 


LOOKING AROUT. 


IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. eo 


[ Editorial. ] 

Tn al! this seething land of ours, with her indus- 
try and commerce, sporting and scheming, preaching 
and teaching, there is nothing quite so tense and 
tonic as in the valleys that culminate at the feet of 
Pittsburg. I do not forget New York with the finan- 
cial life of the hemisphere surging in Wall street, 
ner Chicago in the throes of the birth of new ideals 
for the common people, nor any of the other cities 
so tharvelous in their promise, but here within an 
hour’s ride are a million and a third of thrifty per- 
sons, here is the greatest centre of the iron and steel 
industry, here have been made the fortunes of the 
most benevolent men in the world, and this is the 
third city, financially, in this hemisphere. 

Tt is forty years since I first saw Pittsburg... I had 
ridden in cattle cars from Baltimore, had crossed 
the Alleghanies on the roof of the car, had slepi 
there all night, preferring it to stretching out on 
the bare floor of the car with fifty other fellows. 
We had been shipped suddenly from camp in the 
walnnt woeds just out of Baltimore, traveling with 
sealed orders, the major had said. In Pittsburg we 
were given an apology for a lunch by the good peo- 
ple who explained that they were not allowed tv 
know we were coming until we were there. We were 
marched over te Alleghany and camped for hours 
in the long narrow park in the heart of the city, and 
from the houses charming women broughit us coffee, 
bread, cake, and all sorts of edibles. That pic- 
ture is as vivid as was the experience forty years ago. 

Ten years Jater, as a member of one of the mo=i 
favored trans-American parties that hias enjoyed th. 
hospitality of cities from sea to sea, I saw these cities 
under delightful conditions, and for the past twenty 
years I have visited the city, more than twenty times 
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a year on the average, until my pride in it is second 
oy ly to that of her native sons. One could hardly 
. better cireumstanced to appreciate her miraculous 
evowth and development, and each time that I spend 
a week or two in the atmosphere of these valleys that 
i.) their wealth in her lap my wonder grows. Here 
il) public school men are promoting themselves and 
tivir interests professionally as skilfully and zeal- 
ously a8 in any place-in the United States, here are 
jing laid the foundation of one of the world’s best 
aid largest industrial schools, here is to be developed 
a uational wniversity worthy the wealth of this see- 
tin, near by are two highly creditable normal 
schools, and within a radius of fifty miles there are 
more superintendents of schools than in any other 
equal area with possibly two exceptions. 7 

Slippery Rock normal school, A. E. Maltby, prin- 
cipal, is hut twelve years old, is five miles from the 
railroad, ig in a Community in which there were less 
than 400 when the school was planted in the midst 
of a wheatfield, but to-day there are buildings aggre- 
gating In cost $250,000, and there are 600 students 
enrolled in the normal department. In the campus 
are more than fifty acres, with a coal deposit that 
would supply the school and all its heating and 
power necessities for a century. From the start all 
heat and power have been provided by natural gas 
on their own grounds, and this supply will not 
slacken for years. 

California normal school, Theodore B. Noss, prin- 
cipal, is nearer on the south than Slippery Rock is 
on the north, and its greater age adds materially to 
its influence. Tt lacks in adequate buildings and 
equipment, but for this it atones in a professionel 
zeal and devotion almost without parallel. It has a 
territory almost exclusively its own, with a popula- 
tion greater than that of any state but one west of 
the states bordering on the Gulf or the Missouri 
river. 

Sometime I am going to write as I would like of 
the fifty notable cities and large towns which are li- 
erally stars in Pittsburg’s crown of rejoicing, but 
just now | must be content to say that Somerset, 
shire town among the hills to the southeast, has had 
a remarkable growth and development of her own 
giving her rank as a town of exceptional wealth; 
that Mereer, as far to the north, is a beautiful rural 
town gracefully poised on a commanding hill: that 
Greenville is one of the most wide-awake towns edu- 
cationally in Western Pennsylvania; that Sharon and 
South Sharon mm Mercer county are enjoying a busi- 
ness boom that gives them national reputation with 
those interested in the movements in the iron and 
steel and allied industries; that McKeesport, Brad- 
dock. Homestead, Charleroi are matchless as a growp 
of industrial cities. Not to know well Pittsburg and 
its environment is to be lacking in acquaintance with 
the most interesting industrial centre in the world. 


PRESENT CRITICISM. 

There is some present criticism of the schools, but 
it is not general, is not, as a rule, intelligent, is not 
infiuential. ‘There is no tendency to criticise as there 
has been in times past. From 1835 to ’45 there was 
intense, intelligent, and mighty, influential criticism, 
and out of it,came great good to the schools and to 
the country. 

Krom 1874 to 784 there was some approach to the 
general and influential criticism of 735-745, and out 
of this great good has come. The interesting feature 
of both of those campaigns of condemnation is the 
fact that spelling—poor, outrageous spelling—was 
the point of attack, and it was proven in both cases. 

l'rom 1845 to 1905 there has not been a decade in 
which there was not something of an outbreak on 
the part of the erities of public school spelling, and 
there probably will never be a decade that is exempt. 
The truth is that those who never knew what it was 
'o have trouble with spelling never have had, never 
Will have, patience with those who are born with the 
letter habit askew.” 

Nevertheless, it is easily proven that the world’s 
habit of spelling correatly has steadily improved for 
seventy years, as steadily as the manners and 
customs of the people have been toned up. Ten 


times as large a pet cent. of the people spelled 
viciously in 1865 as in 1905, just as ten times as 
large a proportion misused the knife at the table. 
There is still a deal of room for improvement in the 
form of words and in table manners, but every gen- 
eration finds it easier to spell correetly. Pat 

' The publie schools and other influences are breed- 
ing better eyes, ears, and hands for correct spelling. 


We must simply keep up the campaign of good breed- 


ing in 91] the fundamentals. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Fully appreciating the necessity of prompt action 
in view of the approach of the Russian Baltic fleet, 
the Japanese have been making desperate attempts 
the past week to take Port Arthur by storm. The 
attack has been chiefly concentrated wpon the ad- 
vance work on the western curve of the main line 
of the fortifications known as 203 Metre Hill. The 
fighting has been largely hand-to-hand and of’ the 
most sanguinary character. The Japanese have 
suffered heavy losses, but the official reports repre- 
sent them as having carried important positions 
which command other of the Russian works, and 
also the harbor where whit is left of the Russian 
fleet lies. The fighting was still in progress at last 
accounts, and seems likely to be pressed with little 
intermission until a decisive result is reached. 
There are reports from Mukden that.a part of the 
Japanese army confronting General Kuropatkin has 
been drawn eff to re-enforce General Nogi before 
Port Arthur. 

* * + 

The Russian reply to Secretary Hay’s invitation 
to a second peace conference at The Hague is more 
cordial in tone than might have been expected. It 
expresses agreement with the principle, and appre- 
ciation of the good intentions of the United States, 
but pronounces the present moment inopportune for 
the assembling of the conference and on this ground 
withholds formal acceptance of the invitation until 
the close of the war in the far Fast. Practically all 
of the European Powers which participated in the 
first conference have replied.in favorable terms as 
to the principle, but have deterred the question of 
date for later consideration. Probably they were 
raiting for Russia to speak. The tenor of the Rus- 
sian reply makes it practically certain that the con- 
ference will be held, but not until after the war is 
over. Then there will be questions in plenty for it to 
consider. 

* * * 

Perhaps as cempensation for its partially disap- 
pointing reply to the invitation of the United States 
to a second peace conference. the Russian govern- 
ment has accepted cordially the invitation to con- 
clude an arbitration treaty with the United States 
on the lines of the American-French treaty. It is 
intimated that Russia will propose some slight modi- 
fications in the treaty, but these, it is thought, can be 
readily arranged, and the final drafting and signing 
of the treaty will not be long delayed. This is the 
more interesting, because this is the first time that 
Russia has acaniesced in an arbitration treaty with 
another Power. Arbitration seems to be the watch- 
word in diplomacy at present. Up to date, and all 
within a comparatively recent time, sixteen arbitra- 
tion treaties have been signed, all modeled upon the 
original Anglo-French treaty. Twelve are between 
European Powers, and the others between European 
Powers and the United States. 

* 

With a deliberation curiously in contrast with 
the heat manifested at the outset, the British and 
Russian governments have signed the convention 
providing for an international commission of inquiry 
into the North Sea incident. The agreement was 
signed exactly ene month and four days after the 
North Sea trawlers were fired upon. The conven- 
tion contains no promise of .punishment; and the 
commission is directed te inquire into the degree of 
blame attaching to the subjects of the high contract- 
ing parties “or the subjects of other countries,”— 
this last clause ont of deference to the Russian 
theory thet Japanese torpedo boats were actually 


in the neighborhood on that night. The commission 
will be composed of naval officers of high rank from 
Great Britain, Russia, france, and the United States, 
with a fifth member to be appointed by the emperor 
of Austria, if the four are unable to agree upon a 
choice. The commission will sit at Paris, Rear 
Admiral Charles H. Davis will be the American 
member of the commission. It is a delicate function, 
» 

The disruption of old party affiliations at the re- 
cent election is almost as manifest in the Congres- 
sional results as in the vote for President. Of the 
386 representatives in the next Congress, only 134 
are Democrats, and of these only twenty-six come 
from other than the southern states. Only three of 
the southern states, however, send solid Democratic 
delegations. These are Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Texas. There will therefore be more of a sprinkl ng 
of Southern Republicans in the new House than for 
a number of years. Ten states send solid Repub- 
lican delegations. These are California, Colorado, 
Kansas, Maine, New Hampshire, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Washington, and West Virginia. 
A rather remarkable proportion of the new House, 
—290 out of 386—-have seen service in previous 
Congresses, all but five of them in the present 
House. With all the upheaval, it is surprising that 
fifteen states made no change whatever in their de-e- 
gations in the present Congress. 

* 

A curious complication has arisen over one cf the 
Republican electors from Oregon, to whom the 
Oregon secretary of state—himself a Republican— 
refuses a certificate on the ground that he neglected 
to register for the election, and is therefore not a 
qualified voter. It is a nice question, ahout which 
there are differences of opinion, as to how far such 
state regulations as this may affect the choice of 
electors under the federal constitution. It is in- 
timated that the Democratic candidate for elector 
highest on the list to whom the certificate will be 
given, if the secretary of state’s construction of the 
law is sustained, will, if he acts, carry out the ob- 
vicus intention of the people by voting for Roosevelt 
and Fairbanks. But he would be under no compul- 
sion to do so; and all who remember the famous 
Cromin case from the same state will be glad that no 
important issue turns upon this one vote. 

* * * 

Twenty of the leading American co!leges—Yale, 
Williams, Amherst, Dartmouth, and Hampton In- 
stitute among them—are relieved of anxiety by the 
final decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the famous Fayerweather will case. This case has 
been before the courts on one issue or another since 
the death of the New York leather merchant, Daniel 
G. Fayerweather, fourteen years ago. Mr. Fayer- 
weather made certain bequests outright to a long list 
of colleges and by a codicil put the residne of his 
estate into the hands of his executors for similar dis- 
tribution. The heirs contested this arrangement, 
but when the New York Court of Appeals decided 
against them three or four years ago, it was assumed 
that the decision was final and the executors acted 
accordingly. But the case was carried to the United 
States Supreme Court, and the decision is in favor 
of the colleges. The amounts at stake range from 
$225,000 to $475,000. 

The French chamber of deputies has begun the 
discussion of the proposed income tax, a proposi- 
tion which is much in favor with the radical and so- 
cialist elements which dominate. The bill has been 
framed by M. Rouvier, the Minister of Finance, al- 
though he is not personally an ardent believer in 
such a tax. It exempts incomes of less than $500 in 
Paris, with smaller exemptions in the towns and 
rural districts, out of consideration for the lower 
cost cf living there, and the consequent higher pur- 
chasing power of an income. It also provides for re- 
bates for fathers of families in proportion to the 
number of their minor children. Incidentally, the 
bill abolishes the existing tax upon doors and win- 
dows, the effect of which tax is to discriminate 
against ventilation and sunlight in the homes of city 


poor. 
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APPLETON SCHOOL BOOKS 


FOR TEACHERS 


An entirely new, revised and enlarged 
edition of 


Painter’s History of Education 


$1.20 net 
An indispensable book for the progressive, 
ambitious teacher. Send for list of the “ Inter- 
national Education Series,” fifty-seven stan- 
dard, helpful books on psychology, pedagogy, 
etc. 


The last number of the series is Dr. Paul 
Monroe’s 


Thomas Platter and the Educa- 
tional Renaissance of the 
Sixteenth Century 


Just from the press. $1.20 net 


Children’s Gardens 


For school and home. A manual of co- 
operative gardening. 


By Louise KLEIN MILLER. 


$1.20 net 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


THE LUMBER-YAKD FUK HOME LNDUS- 
TRY STUDY. 


(Continued trom page 391.1 
greens of the South, then the palms, rubber-trce:, 
and manifold species of tropical forests. By some 
such plan, sinal! pictures may be grouped to great 
advantage. Then they express a story. Similar 
charts may present the methods of lumbering in 
different regions. 

A collection of woods will naturally be made in 
connection with the trip to the lumber-yard. Large 
specimens of each kind of wood, and in the usual 
commercial forms, snch as shingles, laths, clapboards, 
short lenyths of hoards, planks, joists, and the like, 
may be secured for a school collection. Waste chips 
and cuitings, destined for the fire-hox beneath the 
boiler, may he obtained for pupils’ collections. With 
these should be placed pictures of the several kinds 
of trees whose wovd is represented in the cellection, 
such as are provided by the Perry Pictures company. 
The children can also collect pictures of the objects 
into which each kind of wood is most commonly 
trangformed, cutting them from the adveriising 
pages of periodicals. Written accounts of every 
species may be added, its wood, and the uses of the 
wood in the industrial world. Where shall one stop? 
A lumber-yard is a centre that will naturally lead to 
a deal of profitable study by the class. And it is 
very desirable that such studies should be approached 
at least once through their local relations.—Philip 


Emerson, in The Perry Magazine. 


A CORRECTION. 


Editor Journal of Education:—-In your series of ques- 
tions on literature, running in the Journal, your answer 
to question 214 is wrong. The question iz, Who wrote 
“Back Log Studies’? Your answer accribes it to Bayard 
Taylor. It should be Charles Dudley Warner. 

Very truly yours, 
George H. Lamb, lAbrarian, 


Biaddock, Penn, 


QUESTIONS IN LITERATURE.—(IV.) 


WHO WROTE 


Looking Backward? 

With the Immortals? 

Jolin Ward, Preacher? 

The American Commonwealth? 
Old Fashioned Roses? 
November Boughs? 

Vagabond Tales? 

A New England Girlhood? 
Robert Elsmere? 

The Winning of the West? 

A Little Book of Western Verse? 


Mv Study Fire? 

The Liars’ Club? 

The Little Minister? 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles? 
Captains Courageous? 

Captain January? 

Gond-hye, My Fancy? 

A New England Nun? 

Shore Acres? (For the stage.) 
The Story of Standard Oil? 
Frenzied Finance? 
A Rose to the Living is More? (Poem ) 
The Human Touch? (Poem.) 
Yaweob Strauss? 

The Calf Path? (Poem.) 

Down Kast Poems? 

Gallagher? 

Emmy Lou? 

Over the Hills to the Poor House? 
Gettysburg Speech? 

Merchant of Venice? . 

Faerie Queene? 

The Spectator? 

The Dunciad? 

Seats of the Mighty? 

Heavenly Twins? 

Auld Lang Syne? 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch? 
David Harum? 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm? 

Tc Have and To Hold? 

Evolution of Dodd? 

The Widow O’Callahan’s Boys? 
Richard Carvel? . 

Luck of Roaring Camp? 


(Little 


Boy 


Just Published 


OF 


BOTANY 


Revised Edition 


_ A distinctly better book in every way is 
the result of this recent revision of the most 
widely used text-book on the subject. 

The work is designed as a half-year course 
for students in secondary schools. 
It covers all the ground which ordinary 
classes can traverse, and presents only 
those subjects which are essential to an 
elementary course in the science. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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306. 
307. 
308. 


Seren Little Sisters? 


Vicar of Wakefield? 


Ancient Mariner? 
Bonnie Briar Bush? 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Just Published 


Sets forth the status of school systems in village, town, and city, and the duties of the Board 


OUR SCHOOLS: Their Administration and Supervision 


BY W. E. CHANCELLOR, Superintendent of Schools, Paterson, N. J. 


of Education, the Superintendent, the Supervisor, the Principal, and the class teacher. This 
new book in a new field is an inspiration and a guide to intelligent and effective work which 


no school official can afford to do without. 


Cloth. 447 pages. Retail price, $1.50 


HISTORY SYLLABUS SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Cloth. 375 pages. 
Outlining the four years’ course in history recommended by the Committee of Seven of the 


American Historical Association. 


$7.20, net 


History Teachers’ Association. Lvery history teacher will find it invaluable. 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


HEATH’S PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY 


Consisting of over 40 volumes treating all phases of the history, theory, and practice of educa- 
tion, is without an equal in its rich value to the teacher. 


Wm. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, says: ‘1 do not think 
that you have ever printed a book on education that is not worthy to go on any teacher's 


reading-list, and the best list.” 


Send for complete descriptive list of Heath’s Pedagogical Library 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Prepared by a Special Committee of the New England 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


CYR’S GRADED ART READERS. Rook Two. By 
ellen M, Cyr. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 136 pp. 
‘jiustrated. Price, 35 cents. 

This hook is genuinely beautiful. The selections from 
yorks of art are those in which small children can be 
eacily interested, notably “The Dutch G'ri with a Cat,” 
-shoeing the Horse.” “First Steps,” “Soap Bubbles,” 
“rhe Sailor’s Return,” “The Balloon,” “The Charmer,” 
‘tne Lion Family,” “Oxen Plowing,” “Fisherman’s Chil- 
dron,” “The Morn'ng Greeting,” and “The Return to the 
parnyard.” In all there are twenty-six full-page repro- 
cuctions, with heightened effect, of notable works of art. 

Tre reading matter is every way adapted to second- 
grade pupils. It is higher than would have been adapted 


to them fifteen years ago, hut children, as a who'e easily 


read in the second year what they could have in the third 

year then. Whereas the danger used to be that reading 

books would be graded above the children, the reverse is 
now true and they are graded teo low. 

in text, in illustrations, and jn its aim to help children 
appreciate what is beautiful in famous paintings, this 
second Book of the series is a complete success. Repro- 
ductions of masterpieces form the basis of the text, 
which consists of simple stories closely allied to the pic- 
tures. ‘The pupil is led to interpret the meaning of each 
painting and to appreciate the truth, beauty, and spirit- 
ual mearing which the artist has put into his work. 
The book will supplement the efforts of the teacher and 
will give to art a definite place in the everyday affairs 
of elementary teaching, and that w'thout taking time 
from the other branches of study. Nevertheless, it is pri- 
marily a reading hook... New words are introduced grad- 
ually. The vocabu'ary is especially va'uah'e. The il'us- 
trations are particularly worthy of careful examination, 
for they rival the hest il'ustrations to be found in the 
literary and artistic magazines. 

DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES. Edited by Jane 
Gordon. New York, Cine‘nnati. and Chicago: Ameri- 
can Bock Company. Cloth. 12mio. 304 pp. Price, FO 
cents. 

All the mirth-provoking, pathetic, endesring aualities 
remain in these stor’es as orivinally pvblich-d. Some cf 
the descriptions have been left out, others abridged. and 
allusions unfamiliar to American readers have been 
omitted. 


TIE PEART. AND THE PUMPKIN. By Paul West and 
W. W. Denslow. New York: G. W. Dillincham Com- 
pany. “loth. Tluctreted. 240 pp. Price, $1 25. 

The two hitherto matehless stories for children have 
been “Alice in Wonderland” and “The Wizard of Oz.” 
Author. ijlustrater, and p»blisher confident'y helieve 
thal “The Pearl and the Pumpkin” will be in the sama 
class with these books. The device is certain'y the most 
whitasizal concoction of recent veors. It is original in 
plot and treatment in every particular, departing abso- 
lufely from every previous scheme for a child’s bork. 
't is mystical to the limit, w'tty in every phase of the 
setting and phrasing. and vet there is not one slightest, 
faintest hint of doubtful suggesticn. 

“The Pearl and the Pumnkin” has the opening scenes 
on a farm in a quiet New Eneland vi'legs, and there are 
mortals, sprites, Pirates, Kings, Fairies, and others in 
profusion. besides at least three brand new characters 
that must be classed by themselves. Part of the action 
takes place amid rural surroundings, whence the char- 
acters are transported to a region that has never before 
heen treated in a children’s story. The latter portion of 
the tale shows Bermuda. The story teems with action, 
and igs pictorial and picturesaue in itcelf. The authors 
have already contracted with Mecers. Klaw and Erlanger 
for its presentaticn as a dramatic spcctac'e. 

“The Pearl and the Pumpkin” represents the printers’ 
and book-binders’ arts at their best: it is a beautiful gift 
hook, with many full pages of pictures in four colors, hbe- 
cides illustrations in two colors running through the 
hoox on nearly every page. 


THE CAPTAINS AND THE KINGS. Henry Hayn’‘e. 
With thirty-two full-page portraits of celebrities and 
eight facsimiles of autograph letters. New York: 
lvederick A. Stokes. Cloth. 340 pp. Price, $1.60. 
Henry Haynie, chevalier of the French Legion cf 

Honor; and author of “Paris, Past and Present,” is a 

aster in the vse of Engl'sh and in the presentation otf 

facts. historieal and biographical. and he has an ad- 
nirable range for his skill and taste. The characters 
marzhnled in these pages are Lincoln, Victoria, Fdward, 

Oneen Alexandra. Fmperor Frederick, Pius TX., Leo 

XIITl., Franz Josef. Duke of Cambridge, ex-Queen Isa- 

bella, Don Carlos, Den Pedro, Jerome Fonanarte, Princ> 

Victor, General Boulanger, Gladstone, Chamberlain, 

handolph Churehill, Jules Ferrv, Leon Cambetta, the 

Lafavettes. Waldeck-Rousseau, “Tnser Fritz.” B'smarck, 

Marshal MacMahon, General Skobeleff, Von Moltke. 

Sesides these there are no end of famous authors. whil- 

anthromste. philesophers, scholars, painters, sculptors, 

dramatists, journalists, et al. 


GOOP TALES ALPHARWTICALLY TOLD. A Study of 
the Behavior of some fifty-two interesting Individua's, 
each of which has some one Human and Redeeming 
Fault, with numerous illustrations. By Gelett Bur- 
feces, hew York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
'06 pp. Price. $1 50. 

The annual “Goop” is rovally weleome. Fach vear it 
frows better and better. This year it is es- 
Pecially attractive. The twentv-six alphabet boys 
are: Ahed-ne-go, Bawlfred, Carol-o-mar. Do-wan-to, 
F-Jos-tum, Fih-i-us, Gob-lick, Hate-sone, Ink-finga. Jar- 
dad, Krv-soe, Te-mee-tri, Mark Mud-foot, Never-Sha'r 
bayv-notta, Pie-jam, Ro-dirvt-y-cus, Sulkie, Tuch-in, and 
lak-im, U-rap-yg, Veri-slow, Whv-must-y, X-aener-y, 
Yell-kum, Zeems-Neaze. The girls are: Ask-a-lotte, 
Bad-in-skewl, Carolesse, De-stroy-a, Erlyy-dyn, Fig-etta, 
‘ablia, Haych-u, Instrupt-a, Jo-tantrum, Korl-a-way, 


Lazi-ler-a, Mess-a-lina, Nib-o-lene, Ol-way-nay, Past-ine, 
Quirt-a, Rud-clla, Sting-essee, Teez-a. Ug-pert, Veri- 
vaine, Wonty and Why-notte, X-cit-a-belle, Yu-wanda 
Zelph-ina, 

The verses which tell the story of each are very 
catchy, but the inimitable drawings make the “Gocp” 
book fascinating to young and old alike. 

STORIKS OF THE GOOD GREEN WOOD. By Clar- 
ence Hawkes, author of ‘The Little Foresters.” Illus- 
trated by Charles Copeland. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

This js a charming nature hook. It is made up of 
stories of pasture and weod, ard the wild things that 
make their homes in tree and burrow and brook. par- 
tridge and fox, squirrel and hawk, robin, rabbit, and owl, 
mink. frog, lizard, and fish, and many and many another. 

As-you read you are going yourself with Old Ben on his 
tramps, listening to his stories, seeing what he sees, 
catching the very breath of the woods and almost feeling 
the spring of the mosses giving way under your feet. 
We cannot have too many of this class of books. 

THE YOUNGER POETS. By Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. (loth. TIilustrated. 
353 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The time has come for books like this. There should 
be several of them. These eighteen are merely sug- 
gestive of the wide field opened up. There are e'ghteen 
others 2s worthy as these in every way, and then there 
are thirty-six others almost as worthy. But a beginning 
had to be made, and it has been well made. One mut 
close his eyes and curb his thought, and not recall the 
names not here, but just enjoy these, for they are 
genuinely enjovable. Miss Rittenhoause’s eighteen are: 
Richard Hovey, I.izette W. Reese, Bliss Carman. Louise 
Imogene Guinev, Ceo ge FE. Santayana, Josenhine Prestcn 
Peabody, Charles G. D. Reb r's. Edith M. Tho ras, Madi- 
son Cawein, George F. Woodberry, Frederick Lawrence 
Knowles, Alite Brown. Richard Burton, Clinton Scollard, 
Mary MeNeil Fenollosa. Ridgely Torrence, Gertrude 
Hall, Arthur Upron. Regardirg many of these Miss 
Rittenhouse tells much about their literary habits, do- 
mestiec and social life that has not been known. It is a 
delightful book, because it is along a new line, because 
she has taken time to get acquainted with these poets 
and to know their writings. 


THE IRON STAR. From Myth to History. By John 
Preston True. Illustrated by Lillian Crawford True. 
Bsston: Little, Brewn & Ce. 

The story opens with an eccount of two cave children, 
rrother and sister, Umpl and Sptz. Their manner of life 
is described. A wonderful star falls to the earth. bu sts 
in pieces, sets fire to the drv leaves, and thorefter they 
have warmth in the cave and cooked fool. Bet'e” imnle- 
ments are made from pieces of the “iron star.”’ and it re- 
mains for generations a wonder in the lard. The ad- 
vance in modes of life, the evolution of industries are 
flowed through the centuries. 

The connecting link in the story is made to be some 
remrant of the iron star in sword, implement, or 
machine. The tock is wr'tten in a way to awaken in- 
terest, held the attention, and is well illustrated. 


HER SECRET. By Marv A. Denison. Philadelphia: 
The Penn Publishing Company. C'’oth. Tlustrated. 
21€ pp. Price. $1.25. 

This volume is cne of a series of stories for gris 
issued by this publishing firm. and is one of the hest-of 
the series. It esrecial’'y appeals to the philanthronic in- 
stinct, by revealing what was done in the interest of a 
cripple boy. “Laddie.’” who, encouraged by kindness, 
became the creator of several artiztic inventions. The 
book is a healthy hook, and quite appropria‘e to the 
Christmas season, in view of which it was wr:tten. 
LITTLE DAME TROT. By Mary Agnes Fyrne. Akron. 

O.: The Sealfield Publishing Company. Price, 6) 

cents. 

The story of a little girl whose mother undertakes to 
bring her up according to a methed,--a method narrow. 
primitive, and wholly wnreascn2ble. Her dress and 
manner are so peculiar that she is nicknamed bv her 
schoolmates “Little Dame Trot.” and taunted with her 
“Poorhouce rig.” Of confse she has one defencer who 
redeems the situaticn. In time the mother real'zes her 
mistake, and al] ends well. 

The book is prettily gotten up. Large type, heavy 
paper, and wide margins. Whether the stcrv is most 
for children or mothers, those who read will decide. 
EXCURSIONS AND LESSONS IN HOME GEOGRAPHY. 

By Charles A. MeMurry, Ph. D. New York: .The 

Macmillan Company. C’oth. Tlurctreted. 152 pp. 

Dr. Charles MeMurry is developing rare power in the 
promotion of the most progressive study of gexreranhy. 
He has acquired the importent art cf not saving any- 
thing is so that isn’t so. His facts are trustworthy, 
which is of prime importance in th*s cty¢dy. In the sec- 
ord place he has a sustained interest frem start to fin'sh 
in every phase of the subject, and, thirdly, he is exmpre- 
hensive, treating with equal earnestness and thorouch- 
ness home geography, as in this bork. pit'cal, physical, 
industrial, and commerec'al geography. Boyend all other 
virtues Dr. MeMurry is a teacher, and introdyces the 
arts and devices that enable the p”pils ard stvde~ts to 
keep in mind the wealth of informat‘on thot he imnarts. 

In this book he mokes the school excursion, now s9 
common and sc popular, the point of departure. 

The series of excursions described in this book fur- 
nishes a variety cf illustrations in different localities of 
euch trips with children. They are such excursions a3 
are usually taken with classes in the third or the fourth 
grade, thongh adapted to any grade below the high 
echool. A few of these topics, like that of erovel roads. 
could be discussed without an excursion. The purnose 
is to give the subject-matter rather than the methed cf 
managing the excursion, though occasionally hints are 


given on method. Illustrations of excursions in many 

different localities are given, so as to show the varied 

scope of svch work as adapted to different places. Most 
of these lessons are illustrations or types of similar 
things found in other parts of the country. 

SCHOOL CIVICS. By Frank David Boynton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Ithaca, N. Y. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Cloth. 380 pp. List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.10. 
Mr. Boynton has made a specialtv of the teaching of 

civics in the Ithaca schools, and has spoken up°n the 

subject in educational conventions far and near until his 
ideals have made so distinct an impression that the call 
for a book upon the subject was so earnest and ins'stent 
that he had to prepare it in self defense, Ofttimes borks 
so born are a d‘sappointment, but in this the 
tion is beyond the anticipation. He has a'ways c'aired 
that it was possible to make this subject the most 
keenly alive of any hranch in the sch*ols, and here he 
makes this life and light possib'e. While maivtairine 
the strictest hietcric?l acenracv and the most na'nstaking 
exactness in the description of existing inctituti>ns. it is 
the primary aim of tre author to bring this bedv of frct 
into vital relation with the experience of these for whom 
it was written. The book 1s a simple, straightforward 
story of the or'e’n and deve'onment of government in 
general and of our own government in rartieu’ar. to'd in 
language easily comprehensible to pupils of grammar- 
school and high-school age. But it is much more than 
an historical account of the mere form of cur g-vern- 
ment. It sees always the vital principle animatirg the 
form, and presents not only the theerv of our rolit’cal 
institutions but also their actual working: not merely 
our written ecnstitutien, but these sreat and vital un- 
written principles as well. In this respect the book is 

uniaue among texts. 

Although it is e‘ementary in character, it is eymoulete, 


accurate, and therough!v cown to date. inc'utine 


re-organization of the eahinet ard the changed duties cf 
the various secre‘aries caused bv the cfeat‘on of the 
denartment of commerce and lahcr. Tt cortains a e7re- 
fully selected b'bl‘ography cf the who'e subject. tog>ther 
with special biblicgraphies at the end of each chanter 
referring bv chapters, pages, and narzgrephs to the 
treatment of the same topic bv other writers. Fach 
chapter is followed by a series of carefully edited ques- 
tions. 


CRAMMAR LESSONS, FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS. 
By Wilbur Fisk Gordy, superintendent Springfield, 
Mass.. and William E. Mead, Weslevan University. 
New Vork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. First Book, 220 
pp. Serend Book, 206 np Cloth. Tiluctrated. 

Two eminently practical men have made two thor- 
oughly workable books. In the first there are 187 les- 
eons, in the seecnd nirety-four. In the first case each 
lesson is divided so that, the class cover each lesson. 
in a day. in the second it may take several deys to a 
lesson. The first is defini'ely a book of lanvua7ve lesscns 


carefully graded for the easy progress cf the pup'ls in. 


gaining facility in talking and writing natura'ly. inter- 
estingly, and correctly on as wide a range of topics as 
come within their grasp. It is enouch like the fo~iliar 
“Language T.essons,” to he used by any teacher, ard it is 
enouch like any or all of them to justify its nublic>tion. 
It does more than most bocks ‘oward awakening and di- 
recting the thinking of the children, ard it does 98s muh 
as any to interest the punils in their talking and wvitirg, 
and it wisely safoguards them agairst incorrectness and 
carelessness in phrasing and in gramm?r, 

The Second Beok is a grammar,:a good grammar. It 
uses the time-honcred d'stinctiors in nam‘ng rarts of 
speech and relations of words and parts of sert°nces, 
ond yet it does it in a vivacious way, so that nup'ls cin 
but think ahout what thev are doing and svy'ng. and 
why they do as they do. The beoks sre unusu7lly help- 
ful to teachers, leaving nothing for them to puzzle over, 
or be nervous about. They are netably books for 


{For other “Our Book Table” see page 386.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Christian Gentlewoman and the Social Apostolate.”” By K. 
E. Conway. Boston: Thomas J. Flynn & Co. 

‘* Brown’s First Lessons in Language and Grammar.” By M. B. 
Hall. New York: William Wood & Co. 

‘“*New Tables of Stone and Other Essays.’’ By H. M. Simmons. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: James H. West Companv. 

“Our Schools— Their Administration’and Supervision.” By Wil- 
liam BE. Chancellor. Price, $1.50. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘A Brief History of American Literature.’”’ By William P. Trent. 
—‘Lodrix”’ By Belle Wiley and Grace W. Edick. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Dandelion Cottage.”” By C. W. Rankin. Price, $1.50,— ‘ Peda- 
gogues and Parents.”’ By E. C. Wilson. Price, $1.25.——‘‘ The Mara- 
thon Mystery.” New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘Elementary Wood-Working.” By Edwin W. Foster.——-** School 
Civies.”” By F. D. Boynton. Price. $1.00. Elements of Botany.” 
By J. Y. Bergen. Price, $1.30.—‘ Leading Events of Maryland His- 
tory.” By J.M.Gambrill. Price, 90 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Men Who Made the Nation.”’ By E. E. Sparks. Price, $1.00. 
——‘ Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe.’”’ Edited by Clifton Johnson. Price, 
25 cents.‘ Seott’s The Talisman.”’ Edited by F. Treudley. Price, 
25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

School History of the Un‘t*d States.’””’ By William H. Mace. 
Price, $1.00. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 


PEN AND INK DRAWING 


By GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT 
Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 


Pronounced by the press of the country as the greatest work yet 
published on this art, for the guidance of those who wish to perfect 
themselves in line drawing for illustration. One hundred and beagee 
eight original drawings with technical descriptive text for self- 
instruction. (No other teacher required.) 


Students’ edition just out. 230 pages, bound in cloth, quarto size, 
price, $5.00. Library edition, large quarto, $7.50 


Every teacher of drawing should possess this book 
H. O. Houghton & Co. The Riverside Press 


Book forwarded on receipt af price, carrtage prepaid, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo) author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. | Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane, k 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 
President, W. Collom Cook, Mount 
Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 
Trenton. 

December 26-30: National Federaticn ci 
Commercial Teachers, Chicago. Fresi- 
dent, Robert C. Spencer, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

December 27-29: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lansing. President, 
Professor S. B. Laird, Ypsilanti; secre- 
tary, Superintendent E. D. Palmer, West 
Bay city. 

December 27, 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. President, 
E. W. Walker, Delavan; secretary, 
Thomas W. Boyce, Milwaukee. 

December 27-28-29: Joint meeting of the 
Asscciated Academic Principals; Coun- 
cil of Grammar School Principals; 
Science Teachers’ Association: Training 
Teachers’ Conference, and Drawing 
Teachers’ Club of the state cf New 

York, Svracuse. 

December 28-29-30: Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Associaticn, Indianapolis. 

December 29-30-31: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Secretary, R. J. Tighe, Asheville, N. C. 

February 28-March 1-2, 1905: Depuart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., Mil- 
wankee. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


At the annual meeting of the Vermont 
Schoclmasters’ Club held in Rutland in 
October, the following recommendations 
were adopted:— 

That Greek be no longer required 
as part of the school work prepira- 
tory to the degree cf A. B. in the colleges. 

That a committee of college officers he 
appointed to visit and examine the work 
of all schcols in Vermont that desire en- 
trance certificate privileges; that th‘'s ex- 
amination be made once in three years in 
all schools, and that it shall be made of- 
tener in any schools where the princinal 
may be changed within the three years; 
that the right of certification to college 
shall be cranted to such schools only as 
are recommended by this committee. 

That the entrance certificate be simply 
a statement cf the prinec’pal (1) that the 
pupil has made the preparation required, 
and (2) that the pupil is prepared to do 
his college work. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The annual meeting of the 
Association of Mathematical Teachers in 
New England was held at Harvard Uni- 
versity Nevember 19. William A. Francis 
of Eveter. N. H., was elected pres‘dent, 
Professor Nathaniel F. Davis of Brown 
University vice-president, and George W. 
Evans of the English high school, Boston. 
secretary. Professor H. W. Tyler, Pro- 
fessor W. F. Osg-od,and Frederic B. 
Krapp of Duxbury discuseed the rew defi- 
nitions of elementary mathematics for en- 
trance regu‘rements. It was announced 
thet Harvard College had given a quilified 
assent to the standards of the college €n- 
trance examinations board. 

The sixt'eth annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Ass ciation 
opened in Hrntingtor hall November 25, 
with President Louis P. Nash of Holyoke 
in the chair. The preliminary devotional! 
exercises were led by the Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot. 

The first speaker was the Hon. Andrew 
S. Draper, superintendent of public in- 
struction, New York. Physical training, 
he said, is not as conducive to the making 
of the perfect man as either mental or 
moral training, yet it is desirab’e; and 
though such trainirg is not- to be ac- 
counted as among the fundamental es#en- 
tials of the school system, it is not incom- 

patible with that system. 
A gymnasium is worthless unless it is 


thoroughly equipped, made inviting, and 
managed by specialists. The speaker dis- 
cussed in great detail the question of col- 
lege athletics, which he considered not an 
unmixed evil; supervision by college au- 
thorities would greatly improve the con- 
ditions, 

The discussion was ovened by Dr. Al- 
fred E. Stearns cf Phillips Andover, who 
said that the teachers must de2l wih the 
exercises sympathetically and _intelli- 
gentiy. 

John J. Lynch of Hclyoke said that the 
greatest of crimes was to neglect. the 
physical condition of our school children. 

President Mary FE. Woolley of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College specke on “Physical Educa- 
tion fer Women.” There are now, said 
she, 270 colleges and universities which 
give physical training cf some sort; cf 
these, ninety-eight have established gyn- 
nasiums, seventy-two require - physical 
training, and twenty-four count the re- 
sults toward a degree. Most of eur col- 
leges are adding requirements of outdcor 
exercises to the reguiar requirements o? 
the gymnasium. The play spirit is mean- 
while emphasized as never before, te the 
great advantage of the development of 
the girls. 

_ An interesting part cf the program was 
earried cut in the English high schocl hall 
in the afternoon by the grammar school 
section, over which Superintendent 
Hemer P. Lewis of Worcester presided. 
The first paper, on “The Aims ard Pro- 


cesses of Moral Development,” was read. 


by Head Master Frank H. Robson of the 
Bancroft schcol, Worcester. The discus- 
sion was opened by Super!ntendenut Wal- 
lace ©. Mason of Leicester. 

Principal Edgar E. Thompson of Wor- 
cester follcwed, laying emphasis on the 
necessity of studying the child’s point of 
view. “Patrictism and Peace” wes the 
topic of Mrs. Fdwin D. Meid. She said 
that the teachers could do a great work by 
turning the fighting spirit of ycuth into 
channels where it could combat civic 
evils.and be a terror to b-odlers and 
grafters. Ray Greene Huling of Cam- 
bridge also spoke. 

The physical training section he'd a 
crowded session at the Beston Normal 
School of Gymnastics. The program was 
made of papers on gymnastic sub‘ects an:] 
of demonstrations by pupils. This latter 
feature, besides being attractive, was 
deemed even more instructive than the 
more formal text of the speakers. 

A class of girls from the Everett school 
and one of boys from ihe Henry L. Pierce 
school displayed the characterist'c fea- 
tures of the Swedish free movement sys- 
tem, particularly in its applicability to 
schoclroom work. Another class of 
pupils from the Arbeiter Turnyerein did 
as much for the German method in gym- 
nastics. 

The papers read were: “A Brief Re- 
view of Physical Training in the United 
states,” by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent; “Illus- 
trations of Jiu Jitsu, the Japanese Sys‘em 
of Self-Defence,” by Henry A. Hliegins;: 
“The Swedish System of Physica] Tra‘n- 
ing,” by Dr. Louis Colline: “The Sandow 
System of Physical Training.” by Richard 
J. R. Carnes: “The German System of 
Physical Training,” by Christian Eber- 
herd: “The American or Electric System 
of Physical Training,’”’ by Dr. A. E. Gar- 
land. 

At the meeting of the primary school 
section he'd in the hall of the boys’ Latin 
school, the teachers of the primary 
schools gave a number of games played by 
the children as a means of pleasure and 
physical culture. Miss Ellen Gray con- 
ducted the games, previous to which Miss 
Bertha M. McConkey of Springfield read a 
paper on “Physical Welfare of Children 
in Primary Schools.” 

In his remarks on “The Aim and Nature 
of Fixercise Best Suited to Primary Chil- 
dren,” Superintendent G. FE. Johnson of 
Tewksbury suggested that if the child of 
five years must have a teacher it should 
be the nhysical culture teacher and ali the 
other teachers for it should be specialists, 

No physical training can do so much for 
the child as his natural play. Outdoor ap- 
paratus, such as a climbing board, a san4 
garden, a walking plank, an outside play- 
house, dolls’ houses and toys of every sort 
should be given the child for its natural 
growth. 

E. Bentley Young discussed two ses- 
sions for schools, and Miss EB. EB. Carlisle 
presided. A general discussion of the 
papers followed. 

The Massachusetts Council of Educa- 
tion met November 25, and was presided 
over bv Louis P. Nash. The first paper 
presented was by George H. Martin, secre- 
tary cf the Massachusetts board of educa- 
tion. His topic was: “The D*'stinctive 
Function of the Council of Vducation.” 

President Eliot said the school commit- 
tee of Boston was much too large. Three 


to nine members were enough; they 
should not be paid and they should he 
elected at large. The Rev. Louis S. 
Walsh, supervisor of the archdiocese of 
Boston, spoke for religiows instruction in 
the public schools, and two speakers, Ed- 
win P. Seaver, former superintendent of 
schools in Beston, and the Hon. Andrew 
S. Draper of New York, said a word fer 
the application of the civil service pr‘n- 
ciple to the public schcols. 

Gamaliel Bradford, who had been in- 
vited to take part in the dizcussion, sad: 
lhe board at Harvard University is so 
efficient because they have a_ president 
who carries on the whole executive work 
of the college. (Applause.) The only way 
to manage the schools is to place execu- 
tive power in the hands of one man. We 
nee’ the members of the school comm!t- 
tee, not at large, but from each distr ct. 
Otherwise nobody will know who they 
are. The superintendent should have the 
entire charge of the schools, and should 
be appointed by the mayor withcut con- 
sultation with any one. 

A reception was given in the afte n-on, 
from 4.30 to 6.30, to members of the Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers’ Assoc'aticn at the 
Twentieth Century Club. About 400 at- 
tended. The reception committee was 
composed cf Miss Gertrude Edmund, 
chairman: Mrs. Francis A. Williams, Mrs. 
Henry M. Whitney, Mrs. Richard K. 
Cabot, Miss Lucy Wheelock, Louis P. 
Nash, Lincoln Owen, Mrs. Emily F:fie'd, 
and Miss Lucia Barler. The ushers were: 
Messrs. C. H. Ames, Will I. Monroe, H. 8. 
King. H. I. Smith, C. H. Morss, Fred H. 
Tucker, David G. Haskins, George John- 
son, C. S. Scott, and C. C. Brcehard. 
Those who poured at the collaticn were: 
Mrs. Iaicia Ames Mead, Miss Maxwell, 
Mrs. H. S. King, and Miss Marguerite Bl- 
son. The hospitelity committee was: 
Mrs. Fred H. Tucker, Mrs. E’eanocr 
Woods, Mrs. Edith Faben, Miss He'en 
Stearns, Miss Addie Merrill, and Edwin 
Chandler. 

Present conditions of physical educat’on 
were considered at the closing session of 


the meeting held Saturday mornr- 
ing. George H. Darforth of Green- 
field was the (first speaker, and 
his address was, for the most part, 


a consideration of the chief points in 
the one delivered Friday by Judge Draper 
ot New York. 

A. H. Kelley of the Lyman school, Bos- 


ton, participated in the discussion fol’ow-_ 


ing. So also did Miss Skeele of North 
Adams, who spcke cf the great need of 
understanding all phases of childhood if 
one desires to be effective as a teacher of 
healthful living. 

W. A. Baldwin of Hyannis, Dr. McCurdy 
of Springfield, Alonzo Meserve of Boston, 
and W. PD. Parkinson of Waltham con- 
tributed to the general discussion. 

Nelson G. Howard of Hingham pre- 
sented the treasurer’s report, which 
showed a balance of $135.04. C. T..C. 
Whitcomb of Somerville reported for the 
committee appointed to confer with the 
legislative body regarding the annual ap-. 
propriation given by the state to this as- 
sociation for the purpose of printing its 
proceedings. Tast year this sum was $200 
and the committee worked to have it in- 
creased to $1.000. There was considerable 
digeussion as to the wisdom of accepting 
such money, and it was finally voted to 
discharge the committee, after A. E. Win- 
ship had spoken for the state board of 
education and its stand in the matter. 

Augustus T. Small, head master of the 
South Boston high school, reported for the 
committee on progress, which was filled 
with interesting educational data. 

Ceorge A. Walton read the recrology of 

the year and paid tribute to the following- 
named members of the association who 
have died: Joseph A. Allen, James S&S. 
Barrell, John T. Clarke, Gustavus F. 
Guild, George W. M. Hall, and Ellis Peter- 
son. 
The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, G. A. Southworth, Som- 
erville; vice-presidents, Homer P. Lewis, 
Worcester, and FE. D. Russell, Lynn; sec- 
retary, Fred H. Nickerson, Melrose; treas- 
urer, N. G. Howard, Hingham, and a long 
list of directors representing every county 
in the state. 

WEYMOUTH. The school committee 
has elected John C. Anthony, now snper- 
intendent at Wareham, Mass., to succeed 
Elmer BE. Sherman, who resigned to ac- 
cept a position in Boston. 

Mr. Anthony is a graduate cf Brown 

‘niversity, and has had several years’ suc- 
ceesful experience as a teacher and super- 
iniendent. 

CHICOPEE. Louis Palmer Slade, as- 
sistant in the Durfee high school of Fall 
River, has been unanimously elected prin- 
cipal of the Chicopee high echool at a 
salary of $1,800. Mr. Slade is thirty-one 


years old, a native of Fall River. He ro. 
ceived his prelim'nary education in his 
native city, and graduated from the Fail 
River high school in 1889. He was gradu- 
ated from Williams College with the class 
of 1893. During his course he won hon rs 
as a student, and was elected to the Phi 
Beta Kappa society. He continued his 
studies at Harvard University, paying e:- 
pecial attention to history and political 
science for two years. The yeaf 1895-96 
was passed in study at the University of 
Berlin. In 1896 he returned to Harvard, 
where he put in another year in graduate 
work, getting the Master of Arts deg ee in 
1897. In June, 1898, he was appo'nted as- 
sistant in the Durfee high schocl cf Fall 
River. 

WESTFORD. William EF. Frost, fcr 
thirty-two vears principal of the academy, 
the high school of this town, died sud- 
denly November 30, while teaching a 
class. 

Mr. Frost was born in Norway, Me., 
December 6, 1842. He was educated in 


the Norway Liberal Institute, the Wes-— 


levan Academy at Kent Hill, Me, and 
graduated from Rowdoin College in 1870. 

In the Civil war he served in Company 
H, Twenty-second Maine infantry. He 
came to Westfcrd as principal of tho 
academy April 2@, 1872, and continued in 
that capacity until his death. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

SYRACUSE. There will be a joynt 
mecting of the Assoviated Academic Prin- 
cipals, Council Grammar Schoo! Princinals, 
Science Teachers’ Association, Training 
Teachers’ Conference, and Drawing 
Teachers’ Club of the state of New York 
in Syracuse, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, December 27-29, 1994, 


INDIANA, 

INDIANAPOLIS. The Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association will hold its fifty- 
first annual meeting in the Claypool hotel, 
Indianapolis, December 28, 29, and 30. 
The executive committee has planned for 
the greatest meeting in the history of the 
association. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS FOR 
THE MAN WITH SMALL CAPITAL. 


There is no form of entertainment 
more instructive or more pleasing than 
a good magic lantern or stereopticon ex- 
hibition. ‘These are the kind of enter- 
tainments that appeal to both old and 
young, the serious as well as the gay. 
Now, when the long winter evenings are 
at hand, there is a good opportunity to 
make money by giving exhibitions of 
this kind. It is not necessary to have 
a large capital to start with. A good 
magic lantern, stereopticon, or moving- 
picture machine can be bought at a 
small cost. Arrangements with 
churches, schools, or societies to hold 
entertainments can easily be made, and 
a good attendance is usually assured. 
In fact, every town offers opportunities, 


‘“ and any young man with a reasonable 


amount of energy can turn his hand to 
nothing more profitable. Many men 
who are living in the larger towns and 
cities and employed during the day 
make considerable extra money even- 
ings by giving public exhibitions. And 
these entertainments are really first- 
class. 

A 250-page book, containing full in- 
formation about outfits, how to operate 
them, and showing the methods of giv- 
ing successful public exhibitions, will 
be sent free to any address by T. H. Mc- 
optician and 


Allister, manufacturing 
49 Nassau 


dealer in lantern slides, 
street, New York. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 
jun30-tf 


The rolling pin was the first woman’s 
club. 


IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
One of the greatest aids to modern instruction. 
Profitably employed in the study of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial Geography, History 
Science, Art and other branches. Every sc i 
should have one. Illustrated catalogue free. 

_ MeALLISTER OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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BERTHA 


247 pages. 


50 cents net, postpaid 


HAZARD’S THREE YEARS WITH THE POETS 


A Text-book of poetry to be memorized by children during the first years in school 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 


COLLEGE NUTES. 


N order to make this section of the JoURNAL OF 
 DUCATION &8 Complete as possible, the editor 
fur the co-operativa of cullege authorities, 
properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts through its colleze ex- 
tension department has appealed to the 
people. Not only have the results of the 
experiments on the college farm been pub- 
lished and spread broadcast over the state 
hut the college is sending members of its 
faculty and others into all parts of the 
state, hoiding meetings, wherever the 
pecple of the ‘different localities can most 
conveniently gather. People intercsted in 
agriculture are heginning to show their 
appreciation of this work, and they are 
awakening more and more to the de- 
sirability of it for the farmers and to the 
fact that anything which helps our azri- 
culture will be a benefit to the state as a 
whole. The college will continue to en- 
large and extend this work as far as its 
means will allow, and it is hoped that its 
work in the future may grow more and 
more efficient as time goes on. 

George Foster Peabody, on his way ito 
Wisconsin, visited Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Ga., and inspected its new Practice 
school, the erection of which is main'y 
due to the beneficence of Mr. Peabody and 
the general education board. Mr. Pca- 
body expressed great gratification with 
the building, which is a model of utility 
for the purpeses for which it is designed, 
and still more with the kind of work b2- 
ing done there; representing as it does 
almost unlimited possibilities for good. 
This new branch of its normal depart- 
ment is expected to strengthen the uni- 
versity’s work of training teachers for th2 
ngro schools, in which field it is already 
recognized as one of the strongest forces 
new at work in the South. 

Students of Smith Cellege interested in 
teaching and education at large were 
present at an instructive lecture given 
Yriday, December 2, in Chemistry hall, by 
G. T. Fletcher, agent of the state Loard of 
education. 


THE WORLD'S RICHEST MEN. 


No two compilers have made s‘milar 
lists of the millionaires cf the world. 
China, England, France, Russia, and the 
Tinited States each claims to be the home 
of the richest man. The list compiled by 
James Rurniey, the English author, is as 
follows: Alfred Beit, diamonds, London, 
£500,090,000; J. B. Robinson, gold and 
diamonds, London, $400,000,000: J. D. 
Reekefeller, oil, New York, $250,000,000; 
W. W. Astor, land, London, $200,000,0090; 
Prince Demidoff, land, St. Petersburg, 
$200,000,000; Andrew Carnegie, steel, 
New York, $125,000,000; W. K. Vanderbilt, 
railroads, New York, $100,000,000; Wil- 
liam Rockefeller, oil, New York, $100,000,- 
000; J. J. Astor, land, New York, $75,000,- 
(00; Lord Rothschild, money lending, 
Lendon, $75,000,000; Duke of Westm‘n- 
ster, land, London, $75,000,000; J. Pierpont 
Morgan, banking, New York, $75,000,000; 
Lord Tveagh, beer, Dublin, $70,000,000; 
Senora Isidora Cousino, mines and rail- 
roads, Chile, $70,000,000; M. Heine, silk, 
Faris, $70,000,000; Baron Alphonse Roths- 
child, money lending, Paris, $70,000,000; 
Baron Nathaniel Rothschild, money lend- 
ing, Vienna, $70,000,000; Archduke Fred- 
erick of Austria, land, Vienna, $70,000 000, 
George J. Gould, railroads, New York, 
$70,000,000; Mrs. Hetty Green, banking, 


New York, $55,000,000; James H. 
Smith, banking, New York, $50,- 
00,000; Duke of Devonshire, land, 


London, $59,000,000; Duke of Bedfora, 
land, London, $50,000,000; Henry O. Have- 
mever, sugar, New York, $50.000,900; 
John Smith, mines, Mexico, $45,900,000; 
Claus Spreckles, sugar, San Francisco, 
*40,000,000; Archbishop Conn, land, 
\ ‘enna, $40,000,000; Russell Sage, money 
lending, New York, $25,000,000; 
Thomas Lipton, groceries, London, $25,- 
000,000.—Kansas City Journal. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


THE CITY OF CORK. 


Cork has been called “the Venice of 
Ireland.” It is built on a group of 
islands, and nine bridges connect these 
with the mainland. The river Lee is 
navigable, and the harbor of Cork could 
easily contain the entire British navy. 
An ancient custom that seems quiie 
Venet.an still prevails in this Irish city. 
Every three years the lord-mayor pro- 
ceeds in his state barge to the entrance of 
the harbor, and shoots into the water a 
dart that has a gilded head and a shaft of 
mahogany. The ceremony denotes’ the 
dominion of his city over the ajjacent 
sea, with all its islands and inlets. 


COTTON IN MISSOURI. 


It is not generally known that Mis- 
souri is rapidly becoming an important 
cotten state. Yet the cotton crop is the 
most important in several counties al- 
ready. Stoddard County produces a 
milion pounds, Pemiscot double as much, 
while Dunklin runs up to the twelve 
million mark. The total production for 
the state is 21,000,000 pounds, not to say 
anything of cotton seed oil or other by- 
products. It is claimed that more eoiton 
is raised in Missouri for every acre 
planted than in any other cotton state in 
the Union. There is an attempt being 
made to produce a new variety that will 
be_ more hardy and mature earlier. lif 
this should succeed, it will give a tre- 
mendous impulse cotton culture 
throughout the state. 


A PEEP AT LISBON. 


The American boys on some of the 
training ships have fine chances cf seeing 
foreign ports. The Enterprise has lateiv 
been at Lisbon, the capital of Portugal. 
It is spoken of as a very beautiful city, 
built on seven hills, and has 45,000 houses, 
and 275,000 people. It is on the Tagus 
river, just where it becomes a bay. This 
bay is large enough to accommodate all 
the fleets cf Europe, and so deep that the 
latgest vessels can anchor at its docks. 
It is by far the’ best harbor on the coust 
of Europe from the Clyde to the Adriatic. 
The city has many commanding buildings, 
and the many large public squares have 
fine statues of Portuguese heroes. he 
people are quiet and courteous, moderate 
in their habits, and yet with a fine sense 
of dignity. Lisbon is a great favorite 
with travelers. 


ARABIA FROM A BALLOON. 


It is believed by not a few that in the 
interior of the Arabian peninsula there 
are some Jarge oases, of which the world 
would like some definite information. 
The physical conditions of the deserts 
that are known, and the intense hostility 
of the native Arabs, heve effectually 
hindered the traveler from seeing what is 
there. Now an English aeronaut is 
seriously proposing to take a look at the 
peninsula from the car cf a balloon. He 


believes it entirely feasible to cross- 


Arabia in an airship from the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea to the western shore 
of the Persian gulf, and take clservations 
and photographs on the way. He also 
says that the wind blows steadily fcr 
months from west to east, which would 
favor the enterprise. The only fear he 
has is as to what would happen to the 
aeronaut if the balloon were to give out 
on the journey, and descend among the 


Arabs. 
THE CORK FORESTS. 


For several years past the price of cork 
has been increasing steadily, both because 
of the growing demand and the lessening 
supply. Large forests of eork-oak trees 
are still existing in Portugal. Spain, 
France, Algeria, and Tunis. The trees 
are long-lived, easily reaching an age of 
200 vears. When thirty years old they 
vield their first coating of cork: and from 
that age on they may be stripped every 
seven years. Spain furnishes the largest 
share of the cork of commerce, about 33,- 


000 tons a year, and worth about $6,000,- 
000. Italy was at one time a large pro- 
ducer of cork, but is so no longer. The 
great cork-oak forests of the prcvince of 
Calabria are almost entirely gone. Sicily 
and Sardinia are the only secticns in Italy 
that produce any cork. The volcanic sai] 
is favorable to the growth of the cork 
tree, but nobedy seems ready to plant new 
foresis. 


CONGO FREE STATE. 


The world’s attention has recently been 
directed to this section of Africa, because 
of charges of revolting cruelties on the 
part of Belgian officials. It is feaied that 
these charges are only too true. But the 
influence of the civilized werld wll soon 
make such things impossible. 
~ The Congo Free State has an area of 
abeut 19,000,000 square miles, and more 
than 30,000,000 people. Ships drawing 
thirty feet can ascend the Conge river 
120 milez, when navigation is arrested by 
the J.ivingestone cataracis, which exten: 
about 250 miles. These cataracts are 
formed by the river passing through the 
Crystal mountains, whose peaks and preci- 
pices rise several thousand feet,making 
some of the wildest and grandest scenery 
on earth. A railroad skirts the river past 
the cataracts, and ends at Stanley Pool. 


- Above this point the river and its grea‘ 


tributaries are navigable for 1¥,006 miles. 
The river bottoms are usually heavily 
ferested. and in these weods elephants 
abound, yielding the finest ivory. There 
is also here a great abundance of rubber, 
of which $5,000,000 worth is annually ex- 
ported. The rubber costs about five cents 
a pound on the Corgo, while it brings 
eighty-five cents to $1 a pound in Europe. 
One gentleman in Belgium realized 2,800 
per cent. on a rubber venture that occu- 
pied two years. The total annual com- 
merce is more than $10,000,000. There 
are also very rich rice and coffee planta- 
tions. The Congo has made King IJ.eo- 
pold of Belgium the wealthiest land- 
owner on the glehe. A recent American 
writer, alluding to King I.eopold’s rela- 
tion to the Congo; uses this language: 
“We Americans boast of our kings of 
finance and captains of industry; hut here 
is a real King who, as a mouarch of 
finance and captain of industry, puis 
Reckefeller and Morgan into the shade.” 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Next February, a large gathering is ex- 
pected in Boston at the third annual con- 
yention of the Religious Education Asso- 


ciation. 
This is an organization which includes 


the leaders of the various denominations, 
and those who represent all phases of edu- 
eational activity. Its purpose is to give 
to education a higher religious tone, and 
to give to all religious work its highest 
advancement. There are seventeen differ- 
ent departments to bring each person into 
tonch with what is most helpful in his 
own line of work. 

There will be fully 100 addresses by dis- 
tinguished men and women from all parts 
of the United States. There has never 
been here a program including more 
notable men and women than that which 
is to be presented at this meeting. 

On Sunday evening, February 12, there 
will be a great musical service, under the 
auspices of the local committee, at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, at 
which Professor Peabody of Harvard will 
preside. 

Monday will be devoted to sight-see:ng 
and receptions. In the forencon, Welles- 
ley College will be open to the members 
of the association, and in the afterncon 
Harvard University invites the association 
to visit its famous halls, and to attend-a 
reception at Phillips Brooks house. On 
Monday evening there will be a reception 
at the historic Faneuil hall, at'wh'ch some 
of the most prominent men and women of 
Boston, in literary and scholarly ways, 
are to be in the receiving line. 

Tuesday afternoon the regular sessions 


of the convention will begin with a devo- 
tional service to be held in Park street 
church. The other afternoons are given 
up to sessions of the departments. 


- 


The Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
Auxiliary offers, free of all expen.e, 
pamphlets on Civil Service Reform to all 
the high schools, normal schools, and col- 
leges willing to make these pamphlets the 
subject of a lesson in their civics course. 


Puring the past three years over 70,000 of 
the pamphlets have been distributed to 
about 1,000 schools and colleges scatte.ed 
throughout every stace and territory of 
the United States. 

The titles of the two pamphlets whose 
educational value has been so widely 
recognized by our teachers are “The 
Merit System—The Spoils System,” by 
Edward Cary, and “The Merit. Sysiem in 
Municipalities,” by Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff. As the circulation of this offer di- 
rectly to the heads cf the colleges and 
schools must of necessity be gradual, the 
Massachusetts Auxiliary takes pleacure in 
announcing to teachers and others inter- 
ested in the subject that copies of the 
above pamphlets, together with other of 
ite publications, may be obtained free on 
application to the assistant secretary, 
Miss Marian ©. Nichols, 55 Mount Vernon 
street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 
Theatre-goers are promised a treat in 
the first presentation in Boston of 
George Ade's comedy, “The 


Chairman,’ which Henry W. Savage 
offers at the Tremont theatre next 
Monday. This succeeded in fixing the 


attention of the public for 381z nights 
at Wallack’s last season, and showsethe 
salient features of Mr. Ade’s work. The 
central figure of the play is a rugged 
and lovable political boss. The picto- 
rial features are distinctive, and four 
score of people are used in the produc- 
tion. Noted among the players, all of 
whom were in the Wallack Theatre 
production, are Maclyn Arbuckle, Willis 
P. Sweatnam, Frances Ring, Edwin 
Chapman, Earl Brown, E. R. Phillips, 
Christine Blessing, Fred Bock, Rose 
Beaudet, Grace Fisher, Charles Fisher, 
W. J. Gross, J. Sydney Macy, and others 
of repute. 


KEITH'S. 


Paul Spadoni, the Herculean juggling 
marvel, who created such a sensation at 
Hammerstein’s roof garden, New York, 
last summer, is to be the special attrac- 
tion at Keith’s Boston Theatre the week 
of December 12. He is said to be the 
“ereatest ever’ in that line of work. 
The surrounding show includes such 
famous entertainers as Digby Bell, the 
former comic Opera star; Bob Cole and 
Rosamond Johnson, colored singers and 
musicians; Harry Gilfoil, artistic imper- 
sonations; the Mowats, the greatest of 
club jugglers; the Basque quartette, one 
of the greatest singing organizations 
ever heard in the varieties; and James 
O. Barrows, formerly of the Boston Mu- 
seum Stock Company, in a comedy 
sketch. This is only part of one of the 
best vaudeville bills offered this season. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


can be secn without extra charge if 
tickets read via Michigan Central rail- 
road, as stop-over of ten days is allowed; 
or, a most comprehensive and satisfactory 
view of the Great Cataract can be had 
from the car window, while en route, if 
time is limited. For illustrated folder 
write W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. Agent, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EDUCATION IN ITS 25th YEAR 


Leading high-class monthly magazine 
devoted to secondary school interests. 
$3.00 a year, 35 cents a number. Sample 
for six two-cent stamps. 

Your Tueme, if you are to write or speak 
on any educational subject, is probably 
treated by experts in some back number or 
numbers of Education, which we could send 
to you for 35 cents each. 

THE PALMER COMPANY 
50 Bromfield St., - Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthiy Review of Reviews for Decem- 
ber are an article by Wa.ter Weilman on 
“The United States and tae Wor:d’s Peace 


Movemeut’; an account of the work of 
the Merchant Marine COmmssivn, by 
Winthrop Marvin; briec cna.a_ter 
ske.icnes Of four men Or tne Mon1,—- 
Wil.am Barclay Parsons, by Niclas 
Murray buuer; David nowlaad rancis, 
by rederick M, Cruudeu; George b. Cur- 
telyuu, by Lou.s A. Cvolidge; aua 
lL. wougias, vy rm. L. Wuou; a aescrpuon 
of tue Ujwways’ play of * H.awatua,”’ as 
presenteu every sumer ON We Of 
(veursian bay, vy Wluam C. ndgar, wich 
Many luUscaticns; “tae nawai.au sugar 
breauct,’ vy Lewis R. rreedian; uai 
the wius:cai >eason Uilers NeW York,’ 
by Winlaw J. memue.sn, wi.b 
ol the seacing conauciOis and stars of ihe 
seusOn; a fuvecast of Lhe Llorestry 
COugiess al Wasulington, by mM. M. pucer; 
“Mouern Picture-pook Chudren,’ by 
Ernest Knauflt; an accouat of we re- 
Marnsabie trials in NOvewver of the elec- 
tric i0cumctive for tne New 1ork 
Centrai raisroad; and a stat.meat, irom a 
Japanese Pulut of view, of rore Ar- 
thur means to Japan, by Ad.acai Kinno- 
suse. ‘Jue ed.tor.al deparument, “ibe 
Progress of the word,’ uiscusses the re- 
Slits Of the e:ec.iins, the paluc neers 
blunder in the Norch 5ea, the iatest devei- 
Opweuts of the war in tae lar nasi, and 


oluer matters of interaatioual inte: est. 


—The Christmas number of _ the 
Woman’s Hume Compunicn has somée- 
thing for everyuody. in Ureatest 
Chrisumas Charny in tae Werid’ B_o.h- 
Tucser teiis abuut tne Saivat.on A.my 
Christmias dinner; a unique lea.ure 1s a 
yacture-story Dy Wauiace wuliing, “Go.ng 
tor Chrisimas,” “Wahe»re Lic 
Christmas Toys Lowe crom” is an inter- 
@slUlug artic.e om me toy-shops Mm 
many; belasco aNuateur dra- 
mat.c“ciuvbs how to give OCuris.mas enter- 
talumeuts. Spec.ai is glven io 
“s:0me-Made Wills,’ “Chiist- 
mas kunterta.nment:,” and up-t.-ua.e 
fashions. ‘ihere are short st.res by 
Jomah Allens Wiie, Owen Ouiver, J. J. 
Beil, Temp.e Bailey, and reder.ca >mith. 
The pu.cture leutuies are a.sO 
from the genial Santa Claus on the c ver 
to the repruduction of the veautilui syui- 
bolic pain.ing which teus me story of 
‘:hiee Wise Men of tne kasi.” Tae 
Crowell Pubusmng Company, springfie.d, 
QO; one dollar a year. 

—The December St. Nicholas is as 
worthy a Christmas-stocking number as 
any child could wish. Two serials now 
running in St. Nicholas are probably as 
valuable as any ever offered by a period.- 
cai for youug pecpie: “Huw to Siudy 
Pictures,” by Uharks H. Camn; aud “ihe 
Pract.cal hoy,” by Jusepk H. Adams. 
There are reproductions th.s m_nth of Al- 
brecht Durer’s Au ration of tie 
Magi” and Leonardo da V.nci’s “Virgin of 
the Rocks,” and of Woh:gemu.h’s “Tue 
Death of the Virgn,” and Ru«phiels 
“Madonna Degli Ansicael,”’ to iliusti:.te M-. 
Caffin’s discussion of these art.sts aud 
their work. Mr. Adams te.Js this Month 
how to fit up a boy’s room, book-tower, 
tabie, desk, chaiis, bed, even to tne wail 
decorations. The iliustrations offer hints 
alco for those interested in novel and ar- 
tistic furniture. “Little Pete,” the story 
of a carrier pigeon that traveled e.ght 
thousand mikes to reacn home, is a true 
tale. Of interest-hoiding short stories, 
excellent sketches, brignt verse and p €as- 
ing pictures, there is gocd store in the De- 
camber St. Nicholas, and, as always, the 
St. Nicholas League, Nature and ocience, 
Books and Reading, and the other depart- 
ments are well worth the reading. 

—In the Christmas Crit.c chie! in eres 
centres around an article on “The Like- 
ness of Christ: Its Histcry and Authen- 
ticity,” by Sr Wyhe Baylis’, R. A. Hee 
the author establishes his the ry that tue 
portraits of Christ of to-day are not the 
mythical conceptions of paint-rs, but 
rather are based on authentic likenesses 
made in the time of the Ap_stles acccri- 
jug to the descripticns of those who had 
geen Christ. The artic.e is illustrated in 
tint, with twenty-one portraits of Christ 
from the earliest times, amoag which are 
reproductions of Greek enamels, of g1ass 
pateras, and of frescoes in the Roman 
cata-ombs. 

The novel complete of Lippincott’s 
Magazine for December is time'y and tak- 
ing. It is by Alden March, an editor of 


Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 
essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly ECONOMY and 


CLEANLINESS. 
THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from ; 
Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Repairs Instantly 
Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 
Mends Perfectly 
Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the systematic use of the 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASS 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


the Philadelphia Press, and is called “A 
Darling Traitor.” It pictures the inurigue 
and human frailties uf a great pouiccal 
campaign, and, besides, it tells a love 
story mosi fascinauing and most real. 


—The Christmas number of the New 
England Magazine is clothed in an at—- 


tractive dress of red and green in the de- 
sign of holly berries and ieaves, furminz 
a& background for a reproauction of Curio 
Doleis charmung pain.ing, “St. Cecuia at 
the urgan.” Au illustiated featu.e of 
much interest is an acecunt cf “Town Im- 
p.ovement in B.lier.a,”’ by A.ice ». Svald- 
ing. Grace Agnes ‘hompsca contrivu.es 
an appreciatioa of Franklin Piece, whuse 
centenary occurred in No,vemover of tuais 
year, the text being embe.lished py some 
rare photographs. ‘he paper entitied 
“The Dresden wallery and its Ce.ebraced 
Masiers,” by Jean N. Uiiver, wiil aype.l 
to art lovers, especially as it treats of an 
impertant subject that has been s.ngu- 
lariy negiec.ed in period.cal literature. 
Other iiustiated features are a timely 
sketch by Ralpi Davol, of hobert Trcat 
Paine, signer of the Deciaraticn, apropos 
of the recent unveiling ot a statue to him 
at Taunton, Mass., and the seco..d aud 
last part of the late Senator Hoar’s sum- 
mary of *“Wo:cester County Inventors,’ 
accompanied by biographical ske.cnes by 
Hon. Alfred S. Roe. Nora Arcnibald 
Smith concludes in this number her inter- 
esting survey of Spanish iiterature (be- 
gun .n Nov.mber), ‘ The Pia ses cf Spain.’ 
There are six good sturies. Bostin: 
America Company. Fr.ce $3 a year. 

—Surely the National Magazine of Bos- 
ton grows richer every month in genia ity, 
in human interest, and in literaiy quality. 
Charles Warren Stodd.rd, Holman F. Lay, 
Eliiott Flower, Dailas Lore Sharp, F.auk 
Gunsaulus, Yone Noguchi, Frank Putnam, 
Ethel Armes, Cora A. Matson-Dulson, 
win Web-.ter tanb-rn, Chris.cb..le van 
Asmus Bunting, and thiriy others in 
story, song, and essay unite to make the 
Christmas, 1904, Naticnal the best in the 
histery of the magazine. This issue con- 
tains the National’s Prospectus for 1905. 
Vhree six-part serials are announced as 
among the features cf the National’s next 
year—The Comedy of Masks,” a socety 
story by Anna McCiure Sholi; “The 
Witch-Crow and Barney Bylow,” a mod- 
ern fairy tale for boys, by James Hall 
Naylor, and “Michael Ryan, Capi.alist,” a 
story of the labor union, by F. F. D. Al- 
bery of Columbus, Ohio. 


We have a complete set of first-class map 
plates covering the World, with 


Separate State Maps 


Replete in every detail and compiled with the 
greatest care. Size of plates, 9x12 inches, 
c lored handsomely, and would be pleased to 
quote figures for editions of separate maps or 
entire set. 


State Maps 
County Maps 
Road Maps 


BORMAY & COMPANY 
64 Fulton St., - NEW YORK CITY 


Illustrators, Engravers, Electrotypers 
cow 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY EX- 
CURSION. 


A grand New Year’s excursion haz b2«n 
arranged by the Canadian Pac.fic railway. 
Tickets will be gocd to go Derember 29, 
30, and 31, and te return cn any day fr.m 
December 29 to Janwary 31. ‘i{he rates 
will be the one way fare to Montreal cr 
Quebec plus $1. For instance, to Mon- 
treal and return from Boston, $10, Wor- 
cester, $9.50; Springie.d, $1.49. To 
Quebec via Montieal from Boston, $12; 
from Worcester, $1150; Springfictu, 
$11.40, and propcr.ionately low rates from 
other points. Iurchase your tickets going 
and coming by the Canad.au Pacilie and 
Newport, Vt., and yeu will ride in the 
new mahogany trains, the finest trans 
running out of New Fneland, a_d therety 
get the best in both direc ions. Arrange. 
early as there will undoubied y Le a\ey 
large number. 


That there is a constant demand for 
recitation books, books of entertainments, 
dialogues, the plays easily handled with 
the meagre paraphernalia in most 
schools, drills and marches and o her 
things of the kind for the amusement and 
instruction of the young, is amply demon- 
strated at any convention or ga_hering of 
teachers. Practically the whole of this 
business is in the hands of the Penn Pub- 
li:h ng Company of 902 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, and a rare collection has heen 
compiled. The speakers range from 
those suitable to the ‘“‘Tiny Tot” to thos 
for the graduate, and it would scem that 
in other lines every want had been antici- 
pated. A full description of the list wll 
be found in the catalogs which will: b2 
sent on application. f 


In the heart cf the Cascade Mounta‘ns, 
in the state of Washington, lies the little 
village of Baring. It has about fifty in- 
habitants, seven of whom are children 
between fcur and fourteen years of age. 

Only seven children, and yet they have 
a tny schcolhouse and a teacher all to 
themselves. For some time the people of 
Baring tried to teach their children at 
home, but on busy days the lessons wre 
crowded out, and so the children learned 
very little. The parents were net satis- 
fied to have their education neg'ected, and 
took steps to have a public schicel estab- 
lished. 

The little schoolhouse, which is prob- 
ably the smallest in the United States, is 
only fifteen feet long and twelve feet wide. 
It is built of lumber with logs on the out- 
side, and is shingled at the gable ends. 
The schcolroom is very neat and ecom{ort- 
able. The walls are covered with felt 
paper, and upon them are tacked pictures 
cut from magazines and some spec’mens 
of the children’s work. Pretty muslin 
curtains are at the windows, and, of 
course, there is a dear little blackboard. 
In short, the room is completsly fur- 
nished, but it is all so dim nut've that it 
seems like a doli’s schoolroom or a ‘ play 
school.” There are ten single seats, sa 
you see the school has room to grow. 


OUTLINE STUDY OF EVANGELINE 


Very helpful to reader, teacher and class. 
Uniform with our series of Outline Studies 
in College English, by Maud Elma Kingsley. 


Price 15 cents, postpaid 
THE PALMER COMPANY 
Publishers of Education 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


WILLS AND WILL-MAKING. 


An article on ‘Wills and Will-Making,”’ 
by ro less an authority than an a soe ate 
justice of the United States Supreme 


Court, Hon. David J. Brewer, is ome of the 
important features announced to appear 
in the Youth’s Companion during 19f65. 
This is but one of some fifty similar con- 
tributions by men and women who are ex- 
perts and authorities in some _ special 
branch of knowledge. Bes‘ dics these there 
will be seven serial stories of the widest 
variety and interest, seven tale; by Jack 
London of adventures of the Fish Patrol 
with the pirate fishermen of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, two hundred and fifty short 
stories by the cleverest and most popular 
of American writers of fiction, all in add‘- 
tion to some thousands of anecdotes, 
fresh hits of humor, character sketches, 
poems, notes on current events and hap- 
penings in the world of nature and 
science, the weekly article on the care of 
the health, children’s page, and so forth. 
The Companion “Carnations” calendar for 
1905 is given to every new subscriber for 
1905. ‘ 


“To the pure all things are pure,’’ we re- 
marked sagely to the gentle-faced re- 
former. “Bless you, no!” he responds. 
“Not since they have made such mirked 
advance in the search for germs.’’—Judge. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneepolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the ompany. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


James F. McCullough Teachers’. CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 
NO 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies oce 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for 


encv. Railway Exchange, 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. 
Brown's First Lessons in Language and Grammar.. Hall 


Publisher. Price. 
William Wood & Co., N.Y 


The Men Who Made the Nation 00 
Scott’s The > Treudley [Ed.] “ “ “ 
Our Schools -~ Their Administration and Super- = 
ViSiON . Chancellor D.C. Heath & Co. “ 
Music and Other Poems.............. Van Dyke’ Charles vid 100 
With “ “ “ 
A Brief History o erican Literature............ 
espeare’s Town and Times ..... - Ward J.B. Lippincott Company, Phila. —— 
The Mountains........ McClure. Philli & Co. N.Y. 1.50 
Biddy’s Epi80d@ Whitney Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Dandelion Henry Holt & Co., 1.50 
Pedagogues and Parents Wilson 1.25 
The Marathon Mystery “ “ “ “ 
Tolstoi on the War Between Russia and Japan...... —— oe 
Elements of Botany. Bergen _ “ 1.30 
Leading aryland History. . ++. Gambrill 90 
The Christian Conwa Thomas J. 
Mace’s School History of the United States......... Mace Rand, MoNally 00 
A Journey in Search of po Wistar Harper & Brothers N. Y. 
The Symphon Since Beethoven.. ... de Dutton [Tr.] Oliver Ditson Company Boston. 1.00 
New ‘Lab.es of, Stone and Other Essays.......... +... Simmons James H. West Company, N. Y. 1.50 


MONTREAL AND RETURN $10. The Grand Prize (Highest Award) 
which Webster’s International Dictionaly 
and its abridgmenis have rece.ved from 
the superior jury at the World's Fair ic 
only another indication of the supcrior 
excellence of this famous serics of du- 
tionaries. 


An opportunity to visit Montreal, 
Quebec, and other Canad‘an points at New 
Year's at about half the regular railroad 
rates from Boston, is offered by the Cen- 


tral Vermont railway. This chance of a 
lifetime makes it possib’e to go on Decem- 
ber 29, 30. 31, on any one of three fast ex- 
press trains between B. ston and Moxtreal, 
and to return at any time between Decem- 
per 29 and January 31. The round trip 
rate from Boston to Montreal will be $10, 
or $1 more than the one-way fare; from 
Boston to Quebec via Montreal and the 
Grand Trunk system $12, or $1 more than 
the one-way fare, and rates e ualy low 
are quoted to all other important points 
in Canada. The Central Vermont is the 
short route and also the most attractive 
route to the Canadian metrcepolis. Up-to- 
date vestibuled trains are operated on this 
line and the time and service are posi- 
tively the best between New England and 
Canada. Write for particulars cr eall on 
T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 Washing- 


ton street, Boston, Mass. 


TALK HAPPINESS. 

Talk-happiness! 
Not now and then, but every 

Blessed day, 
Even if you don’t believe 
The half of what 

You say; 
There’s no room here for him 
Who whines as on his 

Way he goes; 
Remember, son, the world is 
Sad enough without 

Your woes. 


Talk happiness each chance 
You get—and 
Talk it good and strong: 
Look for it in 
The byways as you grimly 
Plod along; 
Perhaps it is a stranger now 


Md Whose visit never 
VARIETIES. Comes; 
ae But talk it! Soon you'll find 
HE KR. That you and Happiness 
She always addressed him as Mr. Are chums. % 


Mr. Mason’s scheme for refurming Eng- 
lish orthography provides that the sound 
of “sh” shall be replaced by the dollar 
mark. The sound of “sh” is associated 
with a good many dollars now.—Washing- 
ton Times. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
heen used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale oy druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 


bottia 


Until he took courage and ‘Kr; 

But now that they’re wed, 

Like a brute he has said, _ 
That he wished to goodness he'd Mr. 


A GOOD CATCH. 

This little catch seldom fails: Hand 
vour vietim a pencil and paper, and ask 
him to write a small “i” with a dct above 
it. Ie will be sure to write it. with only 
one dot, thus “i”; but a small “i” with a 


fot above it ought of courre to appear 
with an extra dot—March Woman's 
Home Companion. 


Each man should see that in this life 
Ile makes a few firm friends, 
For enemies will make themselves, 
And there the matter ends. 
—Harold Melbourne, in October Lippin- 
cett's. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing _ orders. 
Trv us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in al its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 
N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Ste., NEW YORK. 


The Isaac Pitman shorthand and com- 
plete “Shorthand Instructor” have been 
introduced into the following schools: 
Trenton (N. J.) high school, North Easton 
(Mass.) Oliver Ames high school, Sheffi:id 
(Ma-s ) high school, Lew'stown (Pa) high 
school, Shelbina (Mo.) high school, Isl p 
(N. Y.) high school, Appleton (Wis.) high 
Fchool, Racine (Wis.) Lather high school, 
Utica Free Academy, Utica, N. Y.; Grace 
Institute, New York city; St. John’s Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


All expenses. Clergymen, 
Teachers and others who can 
be given one 


EUROPE FREE 


e 8 friends to join my party will t 
Sree tekst. Send for particulars and itineraries to 


Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y, 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Atlantic Monthly published a seri 

d es of articles on the public schools, and in April, 1896, F. W. Atkin- 
HE Teachers’ agencies stimulate competition, and assist teachers to’ find’ their proper 
Onder present conditions ut is almost a necessity, tne teacher wishes tu know 
to a fair chance of bettering himself, to use a teachers’ agency.” This is true, but 
the Information Agencies. It is something to tell teachers where 
at s small part of the work of a Recommendation Agency. Such an 
the needed quali- AT LANTI 
exe Gundidens tated — is not true of a Recommendation Agency. Whenever such an agency learns 
promptly declines to segieter bias nee or the scholarship, or the teaching ability to do good Sanaa 
only consulted yon we work. How many school board haa said to 
taking an unfit teacher!” Such vain regrets come to us. MONT HLY 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN ":: T ’ introduces to Colleges, 
FA and FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AG ENCY "snd, Famifies 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends eollege and normal graduates, specia other teachers colleges, 
schools, and families. Advises parents 0. phar, 


SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ler must be fi ed romptly. if vot sea 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert leachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash ‘Chicago, Ill. 


H E B EST d best two Normal Schoo! vacancies, 
filled directly through this Agency. We want cane . wishin the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
other States. For fu: ther intormation, cali to see, or address eee 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


HE SOUTH AN nities for 

for aspi-ing 
other section. For eleven years th SOUTHWESTERN TEACHER ar ENC ‘hes 
done a successful business in this field. Better now 


For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn, 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW Yorg, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPUOLIA, 414 Century Bldg. P 
VASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 ( ooper hide” Bla 
HIOCAGD, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN®, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Log NGELER, Cal. 525 Stimson Block 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE candidates by guessing about vacan- 
iention the agency.” te DOCS NOt ask candidates to gamble against odds. 
101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. (Write us.) ¥, M,C. A. Building, Po.tiand, Me. 


THE BlDGE TEACHERS’ EGERCY Beacon St.eet, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
he 1 OF BOSTON, 
E A ST E R N Teachers’ 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 
Estaviishea Miss E. F. FUSTER, Mgr. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E, 14th St., N. Y. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565, 


Schermerhorn 
ALBANY TEACH} RS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions 
We invite wide-awake and prog:essive teachers fur ail departments of school work, whether ex. 
perienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to ady..nce their interests. We are 
filing positions for such teachers at ali seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to th .se who 
are seeking positions or promotions. Now is the time to reyister. Send stamp fer circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Bostun, Mass. 


Teachers’ 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLDG. Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Education 

dated Jan. 1, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


Winship 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established-in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers hea ° 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Bo. 61 Oth St., NewYork. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LX.—No. 23. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 


SELECT TITLES FROM OUR LIST 


The Modern Music Series 


Edited by ELEANOR SMITH 


A Common School Book of Vocal Music 
(Modern Music Series) 


By ELEANOR SMITH 


The Normal Music Course 
By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT 


The Silver Song Series 


The Cecilian Series of Study and Song 


By JOHN W. TUFTS 


The Beacon Series of Vocal Selections 
(Sheet Music — Over 200 numbers) 


The Manuscript Series of Vocal Music 
By ROBERT FORESMAN 


The Beacon Song Collection, Nos. 1 and 2 
Compiled by HERBERT GRIGGS 


The Euterpean Collection 
By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT 


Songs of the Nation 
Edited by CHARLES W. JOHNSON 


Songs of Life and Nature 
By ELEANOR SMITH 


The Students’ Hymnal 
Edited by THOMAS J. MORGAN, D.D., and 
EDWARD K. GLEZEN, A. M. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


‘Hit the Trail” 


FOR THE 


Lewis and Clark Exposition 


AT PORTLAND, OREGON, IN 1905 


VIA 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Which follows closely the Original Trail 
of the Great Explorers 


c. E. FOSTER, Dist. Pass. Agent, 207 Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Send four cents for Lewis and Clark Booklet to 
A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


College of Oratory. 


wm J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagovy in America It aims to develop in 
the +tudent a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
z0w BOSTON, MASS. 


WANTED 


High School Teacher (female) experienced, 
mathematics. Do not come. Send testi- 
monials and photograph. 

Superintendent CHARLES F. ADAMS, 


Spencer, Mass. 


\ 7 INSHIP 


Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
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VARIETIES. 


THE ONE DRAWBACK. 
Fall’s the time fer huntin’, 
Fall’s the time fer quail; ' 
Fall’s the time fer cider 
An’ brown October ale. 
Fall’s the time fer punkins, 
Shinin’ jest like gold; 
Fall’s the time fer honey an’ 
The time fer ketchin’ cold. 


Fall’s the time fer ’simmons 
Ripenin’ overhead; 

Fall's the time fer golden rod a 
An’ leaves a-turnin’ red. 

Fall’s the time fer chestnuts 
When the burrs unfcld; 

Fall’s the time fer reed birds an’ 
The time fer ketchin’ cold. 


Fall’s the time fer huskin’— 
Huskin’ bees are fun— 
Fall's the time fer loafin’ 
When the work is done. 
Fall has lots of good things, 
But when all is told 
I’d enjoy fall better if 
’Twarn’t fer ketchin’ cold. 
—Pittsburg Pcst. 


A little Cleveland tot of three years 
was put to bed, her first night in New 
Jersey, by her mother, with the words, 
“Now go to sleep, darling, and remember 
the angels are flying about your litte crib 
and keeping you from harm.” A _ few 
minutes later the patter of litile feet was 
heard and a little, white-robed figure 
emerged from the bedroom. “Why, 
darling, what’s the matter?” said the 
mother. “I don’t like the angels,’’ sobbed 
the little girl. ‘‘Why, dearie, why not?’ 
“One o’ th’ angels bit me.” 


FLOCKS AND HERDS. 


Why should we have to speak only of 
a host of angels, a shoal of porpoises, a 
herd ot buffaloes, a troop of soldiers, a 
covey of partridges, a galaxy of beauties, 
a horde of ruffians, a heap of rubbish, a 
drove of oxen, a mob of blackguards, a 
schoel of whales, a congregation of wor- 
shippers, a corps of engineers, a band of 
robbers, a swarm of locusts, and a crowd 
of people? A flock of ships is calied a 
flest, a flock of girls is called a, bevy, a 
bevy of wolves is called a pack, and a 
pack of thieves is called a gang. 


Miss Quilling—‘‘I wrote a novel last 
summer, and it has made quite a stir in 
the literary world. Everybody says it is 
just splendid.” 

Mr. Synnex—“H’h! And how many 
copies have there been sold?” 

Miss Quilling—“I don’t think any 
copies have been sold yet; but, of course, 
that has nothing to do with the fact that 
it has created a decided sensation in the 
literary world, don’t you know?” 


“See, here,” said the city editor, “I w'sh 
you would get away from trite old ex- 
pressions as much as possible. Were you 
written that at a certain. point in 
this big meeting ‘the silence was impre3- 
sive.” Now that is a sayin if 

“Yhat is especially apropros,”’ replied 
the dignitied press person; “it was a meet- 
ing composed entirely of women.”—Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 

Mrs. Literati (to husband)—“I went to 
the club to-day, and was elected chairman 
of a committee, although I didn’t open my 
mouth once in the meeting.” 

Her Husband—‘“Well, if you had 
opened your mouth you probably would 
not have been elected.”—April Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


“Edwin, when you and your brother 
fight so much, who generally whips?” 

Edwin gave a little wriggle, as if in 
sympathy with memories of recent oc- 
currences, and said, res'gnedly:— 

“Mother!”—Philadelphia Press. 


Don’t make too much of the faults and 
failings of those around you—even be 
good to yourself, and don’t harry your 
soul over your own blunders and mis- 
takes.---Ada C. Sweet. 


“Dis is a purty "bligin’ ol’ worl’,” said 
Uncle Eben, “‘an’ if you let’s it git giner’ly 
known dat's you’s looking foh trouble, its 
mighty li’ble to ’commodate you.” 

The worst thing about being a little hoy 
is that you can’t help wonderin’ if you'll 
grow up to be as foolish as some of the 
men that you know.—Sunset Magazine. 


Wiggins (the coachman)—“What a 
shocking accident almost happened as I 
was driving mistress in the park this 
morning!” 

Bobbins (the butler)—‘Wiggins!” 

Wiggins—“Oh, yes; a fat man slipped 
and fell, sprawling on the ground Most 
comic, and I came near smiling.”—Brown- 
ing’s Magazine. 


The English language, writes a corres. 
pondent to the London Globe, contains the 
three words, to, too, two, suunded alike. 
Now, it is easy to say, “There are three 
to-too-two's in English,” but how would 
you write it, using one of the words only? 
That is, would the plural be “‘to’s,” ‘‘too’s” 
or ‘‘two’s”?—New York Tribune, 


“Iz your wife one of those women who 
look at their husbands and gay, ‘I made a 
man of him‘?” asked the impertinent 
friend. 

“No,” answered Mr. Meeckton. “Hen- 
rietta is very unassuming. She merely 
says she has done her beat.”—Chicago 
Journal. 


Jones—Here’s another of those news- 
paper jokes about prunes.” 

Jenkins—‘‘It’s evident enough tkat the 
fellows who write those jokes never lived 
on a prune diet; or they wouldn’t make 
light of a serious subject.” 


“At what age do you consider women 
the most charming?” asked-the inquisitive 
female of more or less uncertain age. 

“At the age of thg woman who asks the 
question,” answered the man, who was a 
diplomat.-—-New Yorker. 


Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


MASss. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and’further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
_For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

_For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

Principal, W. P. BecKwitTH. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusurG, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


CNIVE RSILY Write for Catalogues, . 


 Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


120 Summer Street, 


Kducational Press Association of America. 


July 1, 1904. 
OFFICERS. 


President—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vice- President—C. M. Parker, Taylorville, Il. . 

Secretary—Harlan P. French, Albany, N. Y 

Treasurer—John MacDonald, Topeka, Kans.. 

Executive Committee—S Y. Gillan, Milwaukee; 
Wis, and H., A. Gass, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Paper. MEMBERS. Post-office. 


American Education............. Aibany, N. Y. 
AmericanJourna! of Education,. Miiwaukee, Wis.. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, W 
Canadian Teacher...........-.... Toronto, Can. 
Colorado School Journal.. .- Denver. Col. 
Educator-Journal ......... -- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Florida School Exponent..,..... Jacksonville, Fla. 
Journal of Education........ ... Boston. Mass. 
Tuisiana School Review.. Rustin and Bernice, La. 
Michigan Schvo] Moderator..... Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools Des Moines, Ia. 


Minnesota School Journsl....... M'nne*p: lis, Minn. 
Missiasippi Schoo! Journal...... Jackson, Miss. 
Missouri Schou] Journal.......... Jefferson City, Mo. 
Moderator-Topics .. Lansing, Mich. 
Nebraska Teacher.............. L neo n, Neb. 

Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal...Lancasier, Pa. 
Popular Educator,............++- Boston, Mass. 
Primary B stn, Mass. 
Primary School.........++-+s++++ New York, N.Y. 
Schec! Syracuse, N.Y. 


School ana Home Education .... Bloomington, III. 
School Education Minneapolis, Minn 
School Journal ...... New York, N. Y. 
School News & Practical Educator.. Taylorville. Il. 
Southern Schoo! Journal ..... T exineton, Ky 
Teachers’ Inetitute . New York, N. ¥ 


Texas Sch Journal........... Austin. Texas. 
Virginia School Journal......... Richmond, Va. 
Weatern School Journal. ........ Topeka, Kans. 


WesternTeacher.. .... ......... Milwaukee. Wis, 
Wisconsin Jour, of Education..Madison, Wis, 
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